


WE HAVE TRAINED 50 YEARS 
TO DO OUR PART TODAY 


% Since long before Pearl Harbor, while New 


England and the country have strained to pre- 
pare for the inevitable day of war, the entire 
Roger Sherman organization has worked at high 
speed to help obliterate bottle necks; to help in 
the construction of army and navy bases, new 


industrial buildings, and public utilities. 


Working at top speed, much of the time on double 
shift, and many times around the clock, all 
hands,—operators, service men and foremen,— 
have proved that their training was _ well- 
grounded. And just as important to the success 
of their endeavors are the long-established tradi- 
tions and proven methods developed by the 
Roger Sherman Transfer Company during 50 
years of service to industry. 


Employees of the Roger Sherman Company work 
together as a single, dependable, hard hitting 
unit, with all departments cooperating to the 
advantage of the customer. One small unit in a 
huge national army of war workers; but a per- 
fectly trained unit that assures the best possible 


execution of the job at hand. 


Whether that job is hauling heavy machinery or 
materials on trucks or trailers, whether it is 
rigging, steel erection or crane rental, the Roger 
Sherman crews can be depended upon to carry 
out their assignments safely and with dispatch. 
All equipment is carefully maintained,—all oper- 


ations are insured from start to finish. 


FOR YOUR NEXT JOB—CALL ON ROGER SHERMAN 
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SHADOWS OF LINCOLN 


February has the distinction of being the month in which was born 
the two greatest men in American history—George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. Both understood freedom and the price required to 
keep it. Washington, a gentleman of the landed aristocracy, understood 
it for the well-being of our struggling republic of thirteen states and for 
the larger future which he envisioned for it. He also championed the 
proposition that permitted free men to own all that their enterprise 
could develop. 


Lincoln, born to a life of extreme poverty and limited opportunity, 
had deep insights for freedom that were so readily accepted by the 
common man that they honored him with the presidency. He knew that 
freedom was the precious heritage that must be safeguarded always by 
men willing to give their lives for it, even as he did. His vision of freedom 
knew no bounds of class, color or creed, but passionately sought for all 


equal justice and the opportunity of finding happiness as a reward for 
honest toil. 


The voices of the nation’s great frequently come to us in times of 
severe crisis but Lincoln’s comes nearer than any other, as I interpret it, 
to being the voice of America—the chorus of freedom understood by 
all men. It is the voice that comes nearest to defining that for which 
America and her Allies fight. If we would prepare to hold the peace that 
comes after this bitter struggle, let us begin to draw our specifications 
for the future of our own business, and assist in every possible way with 
the plans for America tomorrow, along the “high road” sketched by 
Lincoln when he said in his second inaugural: 


“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; * * * * todo 


all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 


anal CUipalls 


President. 


selves and with all nations.” 
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IDLE WITHOUT CAUSE 


By ELLSWORTH S. GRANT, Personnel Director, The Allen Mfg. Company 





ABSENTEEISM .. . A major cause of lost production . . . Tanks and ships and roar- 
ing planes that never will be . . . Only one of wartime management’s multitudinous 
headaches . . . But one that, despite its reflection of factory morale, can be over- 
emphasized . . . And one that cannot be cured by ballyhoo alone. 


OT accidents, not even sick- 
Ne are today the chief worry 

of war-busy manufacturers 
anxious to reduce lost time to the 
minimum. It was only months ago 
when their attention was being cen- 
tered on the considerable havoc injury 
and illness were playing with produc- 
tion records, primarily because of the 
great number of shop-green workers, 
old and young, entering factories. But 
safety campaigns have done much to 
keep industry’s accident rate within 
bounds. Now with most war plants 
both safety and health conscious, with 
manpower low and armament goals 
high, emphasis has been shifted to a 
new, closely allied subject, less deter- 
minate and more delicate. 

In the army it is called A. W. O. L. 
—absence without official leave. In 
the factory, personnel men_ loosely 
refer to it as absenteeism—employees 
absent from work without any reason 
connected with being sick or hurt. Its 
seriousness? The day after Christmas 
26% of Boeing’s employees in Seattle 
failed to show up. In other vital war 
plants over 50% stayed home. Worried 
over its 10% absentee rate, which 
stands for enough manhours to build 
36 bombers a month, Consolidated 
Aircraft in San Diego last month set 
aside $10,000 in prize money for those 
workers with excellent attendance. 
And War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul McNutt, impressed with these 
and other statistics, said something had 
to be done to cut down absenteeism. 

Absence without cause is a wartime 
problem, brought about by too much 
work and too much pay, aggravated 
by the lack of skilled, dependable men 
and women to carry out the gigantic 
tasks which industry has undertaken. 
In peacetime voluntary absenteeism 


“GOD HELP ME if this is a dud!” Uncle 
Sam’s fighting sons can’t take time off 
whenever they feel like it, but must put 
their lives ‘ton the line” 24 hours a day— 
every day. 


was a negligible factor in lost produc- 
tion, possibly only 242% of total 
manhours. Then employees could not 
afford to miss a day’s work. Chronic 
truants could be disciplined by sus- 
pension for a few days or by discharge. 
Today no disciplinary measure is effec- 
tive because it is too easy to get an- 
other job. Employers who have no 
trouble getting and keeping workers 
need not fret over their absentee rate, 
except as it concerns occupational ac- 
cidents or illnesses. But the majority, 
confronted with overwhelming orders 
on one hand and labor scarcity on the 
other, must use their available man- 
power as fully as possible. To fulfill 
their part in the war program they 
must overlook nothing that will shave 
lost time to the irreducible minimum. 

The obvious way to increase man- 
hours is to lengthen the work week; 
it is also the quickest way to increase 
absenteeism. One British concern, in 
trying to improve output by working 
employees longer, found over a year’s 
time that almost as many manhours 





























were lost as it had expected to gain. 
Fatigue only partly figures in this 
phenomenon, and accidents hardly at 
all. Men and women working long 
hours become bored with their job. 
Some earn more money than they ac- 
tually need, which fact they demon- 
strate by staying out one or two days 
a week. Others take time off, especially 
after payday, to spend the high wages 
made at overtime and double-time 
rates. 


Other Reasons for A. W. O. L. 


When plant nurses or personnel 
assistants confront absentees on their 
return to work, they elicit countless 
reasons and alibis for the irretrievably 
lost manhours, some true and reason- 
able, many not. Women, whose absen- 
tee curve usually rises at least 50% 
higher than men’s, skip work to do 
necessary shopping or housekeeping. In 
most large plants, next to specific or 
legitimate illness, too much alcohol is 
responsible for the greatest number of 





absences. Sheer laziness is also high on 
the list. Observance of holidays, hunt- 
ing, visits home, family marriages and 
funerals, transportation difficulties all 
play a part. 

The individual worker feels that a 
day off now and then will do the war 
effort little harm and himself much 
good. It is hard for him to realize that, 
added up, his lost time plus that of 
thousands of other unthinking short- 
time idlers comes at least to 6,000,000 
man-days per month, according to a 
War Production Board guess. In ship- 
building this figure means two cargo 
ships a week; in a single copper mine 
it represents one million cartridges a 
month. In general, wartime absentee- 
ism averages about 5% of all possible 
manhours, which adds at least two 
days to the eight normally lost by 
every worker through sickness alone 
each year. 

A simple, full cure for industrial 
hookey does not exist. As has been 
said, discipline of the “go home and 
think it over” or “you’re through” 
variety has no pull in a tight labor 
market. Publicity-minded members of 
War Production Drive committees 
have emptied their repertoire trying to 
persuade workers to report regularly. 
Some stunts are spectacularly success- 
ful for a while. Douglas Aircraft dis- 
patches registered letters to absent em- 
ployees showing cartoons of American 
soldiers with their hands tied in the 
presence of beaming Japanese. Other 
plants send telegrams, run_ perfect 
attendance lotteries, pay off absentees 
in fake German marks, post each day’s 
attendance record on bulletin boards. 


” 


In one factory employee committees 
composed of men with sons or brothers 
in service call on the A. W. O. L. and 
explain to them in man-to-man lan- 
guage the gravity of their absence. 
Workers in a DuPont plant signed an 
“On the Job Every Day” pledge, which 
included a promise to notify their fore- 
man in advance of an absence if pos- 
sible. American Screw Company in 
Providence has set up departmental 
charts showing both the number of 
employees out and the actual amount 
of output lost. In three weeks this 
vivid portrayal of the effect of job 
neglect upon production helped to 
reduce absenteeism by half. One joint 
labor-management committee has de- 
veloped a plan whereby absentees must 
work extra hours to make up for the 
time lost, for which they are paid in 
War Bonds and Stamps. 


At Manning, Maxwell & Moore in 


Bridgeport latecomers are not allowed 
to go through the gates until they have 
explained themselves to the personnel 
office. Idlers are suspended on the sec- 
ond day of their offence. Their time 
card is removed and in its place a red 
card put reading “AWOL—Report to 
the Personnel Department”. The com- 
pany has reported that absences, ex- 
cused and unexcused, are down to 2 
percent, 


Accurate Data Important 


But ballyhoo blown about for any 
length of time at best only relieves the 
condition and at worst acts as a harm- 
ful drug. To set about controlling 
absenteeism, management must take 
an objective, long-range point of view. 
In the first place it is essential that 
the personnel department or plant hos- 
pital keep accurate and thorough rec- 
ords of absences. From these can be 
evolved the absentee pattern for the 
particular company, showing not only 
how many are absent, but for what 
personal reasons or shop conditions. 

Very probably the absentee rate of 
most companies varies with the sea- 
sons. If a concern has boosted the 
work schedule to 55, 60 or more hours 
a week, it may find after a few months 
that its absentee curve has taken a 
sharp upturn. And vice versa. Through 
carefully compiled absentee data can 
be determined other existing plant 
conditions that are causing too many 
accidents or indisposing too many em- 
ployees. Also the normal number of 
employees who will be on the job 
every day can be calculated in advance, 
enabling management to plan produc- 
tion better. Insurance premium rates 
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“Where were you during all that talk 
about changing from oil to coal?"’ 
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can be set more accurately. And manu- 
facturers can find in what area ab- 
senteeism is most concentrated, 
whether in specific illnesses, accidents 
or personal problems like job boredom. 

The mere fact that employees know 
a company watches their attendance 
closely results in eliminating a certain 
amount of unnecessary time off. New 
workers soon learn that their employer 
expects dependable and steady per- 
sonnel. Good working conditions help 
to keep employees on the job. For 
women such provisions as rest periods, 
proper sanitary facilities, community 
nurseries, lunchwagon service, and the 
like count heavily. 


Many absences that have nothing to 
do with illness or injury are still legiti- 
mate. Sick children have to be cared 
for, funerals must be attended, shop- 
ping and housekeeping done. Sometimes 
it is wise for the plant hospital to send 
home employees coming down with a 
contagious ailment like a cold, in order 
to avoid a longer absence or the pos- 
sibility of its spreading to others. Like- 
wise, persons out one day or more 
should report to the medical depart- 
ment before returning to work. In 
this way the absentee’s physical con- 
dition, as well as the cause of absence, 


can be checked. 


Enough is already known about 
absenteeism to draw a few generalities. 
The U. S. Public Health Service re- 
ports that one, two and three-day ab- 
sences account for 54% of male and 
66% of female absences. Investigation 
in most factories will reveal that 75 
to 80 percent of employees have rea- 
sonably good attendance, while the 
remainder, constituting for the most 
part the newest, least skilled and least 
productive labor, are the consistent 
and guilty absentees. If this is true, 
then contests for perfect attendance 
are misguided efforts, inasmuch as 
those who are always on the job will 
win the awards. Neither are the 20 to 
25 percent who are usually “not in” 
susceptible to patriotic pleas or moral 
persuasion. Most of them are interested 
only in themselves. 


There is well-founded belief among 
personnel men that the whole prob- 
lem of absenteeism can be easily exag- 
gerated out of proportion to its dele- 
terious effects on the industrial war 
machine. Assuming that in general 
the absentee rate runs about 5% of 
total manhours a week and that half 
of this lost time is for sickness or 
other legitimate causes, it can be con- 


(Continued on. page 15) 
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JOB APTITUDE 


By ROBERT B. W. HUTT, Professor of Psychology, Trinity College 


Y “Job Aptitude” is meant the 
Bess capability of an indi- 

vidual to perform the several 
operations involved in a given work 
task successfully and _ contentedly. 
This potential capability is determined 
by the individual’s innate endowment 
plus the effects of subsequent experi- 
ence in other than the particular work 
situation and it may be that nothing 
in the prospective employee’s life his- 
tory has demonstrated clearly that 
these traits exist. 

With the labor pool stripped of men 
of mechanical proficiency, men who 
have held jobs as mechanics success- 
fully in the past, employers have had 
to turn to the untried and to select 
men of uncertain capacity. The situ- 
ation is further complicated by the 
need for speed and the old technique 
of “hire-try-fire” raises the cost of 
production and slows output. So at- 
tention is forced upon other means of 
selection and any technique that can 
screen out the unfit from the untried 
applicants is a logical adjunct, to say 
the least, to the methods formerly used 
and now found inadequate. 

For years psychologists have been 
studying men, analyzing them, meas- 
uring their various traits and devising 
short-cuts to the estimation of specific 
abilities. For years, also, some em- 
ployers have utilized contributions psy- 
chologists can make. Because of a sort 
of inertia, other employers have carried 
on with the old methods and have 
looked askance at aptitude tests and 
aptitude testers. Their attitude towards 
college professors was not helped at 
all by some of the things brought 
forth in Washington by professional 
dreamers. However, this matter of man 
and job analysis is no longer merely 
theoretical. There are records of suc- 
cesful application available to anyone 
who will read. 

In the 15th volume of the Personnel 
Journal, issued in the year 1935, Guy 
W. Wadsworth reported as follows: 
A certain Utility hired 702 men. Of 
these, 108 had been tested and were 
adjudged by psychologists suitable for 
employment. The other 594 men 
were selected by non-test techniques. 
Later a report was made as to how this 
whole group had succeeded on the job. 
The results are given on the next page. 


For some time Dr. Hutt 
has been working with the 
Rehabilitation Clinics, spon- 
sored jointly by the State 
Department of Education 
and the U. S. Employment 
Service, to find places for 
handicapped men and women 
in war industry. His experi- 
ence in giving psychological 
tests, as well as his long and 
outstanding service to the 
cause of psychology, is re- 
flected in the observations 
presented below. 





Thus, in each category it was demon- 
strated that the testing techniques were 
superior to the non-testing techniques. 

Because the figures cited above seem 
too good to be true, let me state that 
testing carried on by psychologists for 
the Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped, a service 
afforded by the State Department of 
Education in Connecticut, shows that 
less than 3% of those recommended 
by the psychologists have proven to be 





unsatisfactory employees. I doubt that 
employers using other employee-selec- 
tion techniques can boast of a better 
record. 

Although the figures are not so 
startling, a recent report from the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation by 
R. R. Irwin, as abstracted by M. B. 
Mitchell in Psychological Abstracts, 
Volume XVI, No. 12, of Decernber, 
1942, shows that “two-thirds of the 
employees who had to be terminated 
in 1941 had shown adverse test results 
but had been taken on because of the 
great need for workers”. 

These three instances of the effec- 
tiveness of tests properly designed, 
properly administered, and properly 
interpreted, should be ample evidence 
that psychological testing has advanced 
far beyond a questionable experimental 
stage and that there are available to 
the employer techniques of astounding 
validity, even though still imperfect. 

I have made no mention of the 
nature of the tests used, how the results 
are scored and interpreted. Such de- 
tails hardly belong in a paper such as 
this. The most satisfactory way of 
indicating procedure is by the case 
method and the following statement 


should suffice. 





TYPICAL EXAMINATION scene at one of the Rehabilitation Clinics being sponsored 
jointly by the State Department of Education and U. S. Employment Service. 
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MEASUREMENT of reaction time is one of a battery of tests designed to gauge various 
specific traits such as observation, memory, trainability and manual and finger dexterity. 


A man was sent to the Trinity Col- 
lege Clinic of Psychology for testing. 
He was partially disabled, having lost 
two fingers from his left hand. He 
was forty years old, married, in good 
health, a high school graduate, an 
automobile salesman since the accident 
that maimed him. Prior to that he was a 
musician. He wanted to find war work, 
but, obviously, nothing in his career 
indicated any mechanical ability or 
aptitude. At the Clinic he was given 
several of a battery of tests—a pencil 
and paper test of intelligence, one or 
two performance tests, designed to 
measure both intelligence afd various 
other specific traits, such as observa- 
tion, planfulness, memory, trainability, 
manual and finger dexterity, and so 
forth. Further, he took tests of per- 
sonality in an attempt to determine 
how well he had made adjustments in 
the social and emotional fields. His in- 
terests were explored. He was given a 
trial at manipulating a machine which 
requires adequate reaction time, dis- 
tribution and concentration of atten- 
tion, and self control. 


Failing in any of these tests, this 
man, like other applicants for testing, 
may be given still others in an effort 
to determine simpler aptitudes. Dur- 
ing all of this testing, he is being 
observed and minor peculiarities of 
behavior are noted. The testing fin- 
ished, the test scores and behavior 
notes are studied carefully by a psycho- 
logist, having a score or more years’ 
experience in personality and intelli- 
gence analysis. There is prepared by 
him a sort of psychograph which re- 


veals at a glance the relative strength 
and weakness of the man’s various 
traits. The psychologist then presumes 
to state if this man is or is not suited 
for certain typical jobs, that the man 
has or has not those traits indicating 
aptitude for a particular kind of task. 
in this case, the recommendation was 
that the man be given training in 
machine shop work, since there were 
no evidences of aptitude deficiency 
other than that due to the loss of the 
two fingers from the left hand. I do 
not know how this man succeeded. 
He may have been one of the 3% 
diagnosed incorrectly. 

So far, we have thought only of the 
applicant for employment. The value 
of aptitude determination does not 
stop there, but has equal utility in the 
placement of old employees in what is 
for them new jobs. No matter what 
the work record may be in the present 
job, there is still the problem of apti- 
tude when a new job is to be filled. 
Even though the employee under con- 
sideration had been tested for aptitude 


years before, that estimation may prove 


to be no more reliable now than would 
a physician’s old report of physical 
competency. Men’s aptitudes do 
change, since environmental factors 
and experience modify original nature. 
Just because a man had aptitude for 
machine work ten years ago and has 
been an outstanding operator of a 
drill-press ever since is not valid evi- 
dence that he is now suitable material 
for training as a lathe operator. Mis- 
taken promotions have often resulted 
in the loss of a man who was valuable 
where he had been working but value- 
less and discontented in his new berth. 

In other words, this matter of place- 
ment is always a new problem since 
old aptitudes may be lost and new ones 
gained. Not only is a man exceedingly 
complex but he is very susceptible to 
change. Not only must bodily changes 
be noted but changes in personality and 
changes in mental efficiency must be 
watched carefully. Not only must 
there be better production methods 
adopted in light of advanced engineer- 
ing knowledge but there must be 
better manpower utilization in the 
light of psychological advances. Not 
only must natural resources be con- 
served by the elimination of wasteful 
production methods but there must be 
conservation of manpower by the 
elimination of wasteful employment 
techniques and by the adoption of more 
enlightened placement of men in ac- 
cordance with their present demon- 
strable aptitudes and skills. For the 
sake of efficiency, not only must ma- 
chines be kept in good condition but 
the bodies of employees must be kept 
in good condition, too. Not only must 
men’s bodies be kept in good condition 
but their minds, their very selves, 
must be given care. Machines will not 
win the war, either on the battle front 
or in the shop. Men will win or lose the 
war. Waste or abuse of manpower can 
be in no wise less reprehensible than 
is waste of materials or abuse of ma- 
chines. 


A SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIENCE OF A UTILITY COMPANY 
WHICH HIRED A GROUP OF 702 MEN, PART OF WHOM WERE 
TESTED AND PART SELECTED BY NON-TEST METHODS. 


Outstanding employees 


Satisfactory employees 


Problem employees 


Non-test—22% 
Non-test—49% 
Non-test—29% 


Test—33 % 
Test—61.5% 
Test— 3.5% 









































































STATE UTILITIES WIN 


IGE STORM BATTLE 


WHEN ONE OF THE WORST ice storms of its kind in the history of 
the state struck in the closing days of 1942, utility companies were called 
upon in many sections to put all available manpower to work in restor- 
ing service. How capably the Telephone Company and Connecticut Light 
and Power met the emergency is briefly told here. 


TTACK from the air in the form 
of freezing rain which flat- 
tened poles and wires under the 

weight of tons of ice gave Connecticut 
utilities their own private blitzkrieg 
to contend with late in December of 
last year. 

Some sections of the State were un- 
touched by the heavy rain and sleet 
but in many others, notably Winsted, 
Prospect, Middlebury, Waterbury, 
Wolcott, Bristol, Canaan and Norfolk, 
the storm did untold damage. En- 
gineering surveys showed that the 
greatest havoc was wrought in sec- 
tions about 400 to 500 feet above sea 
level. 

Telephone company engineers found 
wires coated with ice up to three 
inches in diameter, weighing four 
pounds to the foot. On a single wire 
between two poles 125 feet apart, this 
meant 600 pounds of ice—far exceed- 
ing the load which poles and wires can 
be economically designed to carry. 

Some indication of the work neces- 
sary to effect repairs is afforded by 
the amount of materials rushed into 
the stricken area—more than 400 miles 
of new wire for example and enough 
metal “sleeves” to mend 30,000 tele- 


GENERAL VIEW of havoc wrought by ice storm of December 
29 and 30, 1942. Photo was taken on Meriden road in Wolcott, 


near Southington Mountain. 


phone wire breaks. Such bare statistics, 
however, carry no hint of the difficult 
conditions under which _ repairmen 
worked, particularly while the storm 
still beat down. Commended was the 
prompt action of the Power and Cop- 
per branches of the War Production 
Board in Washington for making it 
possible for the utilities to get essen- 
tial materials speedily. Priorities were 
granted quickly, it is reported, when 
the situation was explained at the na- 
tional capitol. 

The entire city of Winsted was 
without power for 18 hours when a 
giant ice laden oak crashed across the 
main transmission line to that city. 
Linesmen had to patrol 22 miles of 
line in the dark before the break was 
discovered. Manager John E. Lynch of 
the Winsted District, CL & P, reported 
that “there wasn’t a street in the city 
that didn’t have damage as a result of 
falling limbs or ice-laden wires.” 

Lack of current proved a serious 
handicap to the Telephone Company 
which depends upon power from com- 
mercial sources to keep its storage bat- 
teries charged. Thanks to previously 
worked out plans for just such a con- 
tingency the situation was met by 


placing gasoline-operated generators, 
some permanent and some portable, in 
service where needed. 

By the day after the storm, tele- 
phone repairmen from all over Con- 
necticut were concentrated in Litch- 
field County and in a week’s time, by 
working from dawn to dark, service 
was restored. Permanent repairs took 
much longer to complete. After 150 
new poles had been set there still re- 
mained the sizable task of cleaning up 
and salvaging every piece of scrap. 

President C. L. Campbell of Con- 
necticut Light & Power praised the 
efficient work of his line crews and 
engineers who worked constantly to 
restore service until the emergency 
had passed. Comparing the storm to 
the hurricane which lashed New Eng- 
land in 1938, Mr. Campbell said, “Of 
course, the damage was limited to a 
much smaller area, but after the hurri- 
cane, we knew where to go to work. 
During the ice storm, our men were 
unable to keep ahead of the trouble. 
By the time one break had been re- 
paired, five more had been reported. 
It is a tribute to the efficiency of our 
line crews that service was restored 
as rapidly as it was.” 


A TELEPHONE COMPANY construction crew patrolling high- 
ways during storm prepares to clear a pole from Route 61 between 
Goshen and Canaan. 





By DR. DONALD A. LAIRD 


AVE you ever noticed that 
He who are good at han- 

dling animals are usually also 
good at handling human beings? There 
was my uncle Jack, for example. 
He and my grandfather were stock 
drovers in the middle west. 

From them I learned a great deal 
about people as I helped drive live stock 
to the station for shipping to market, 
or to pasturage for fattening. 

There were flocks of bleating sheep 
to herd along the dusty highway. 
Nervous and flighty creatures, they 
were taken along back roads to avoid 
trafic. We would take them miles out 
of our way to avoid anything that 
might upset them. As a young bare 
foot boy, I scouted ahead of the flock 
to make friends with farmer’s dogs 
which I kept safely entertained and 
out of sight until the sheep had passed. 
No nervous, jittery human was ever 


protected from unpleasant realities 
more carefully than those woolly 
sheep. 


Stubborn Pigs Yield 


Sometimes there would be a drove 
of grunting pigs. As obstinate as a 
stubborn child, they were. I was 
taught, not only to keep them on the 
shady side of the road, but also to 
keep them there by appealing to their 
natural weakness and thus not arouse 
their obstinacy. A small nubbin of 
yellow corn tossed ahead of the drove, 
into the shade, was a hundred times 
better than trying to push or frighten 
them. In fact, after an obstinate 
porker once turned on me, when I 
tried to hurry him up with an im- 
patient push, I quickly learned that 
stubbornness was not improved by 
pushing. But how easily they could be 
made to do what we wanted when 
led on by that bit of corn! 


Moving the Steers 


The real fun for a small boy was 
driving a herd of steers. Anyone of 
them could have bowled me over with- 
out effort, yet they were tolerant of 
noisy boyishness. Had I yelled at the 
sheep, they would have frozen in a 
panic and taken pounds off their 
weight. As for the hogs, a yell could 
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A LESSON IN LEADERSHIP 


send them scattering in all directions. 
But the steers—I could yell to my 
heart’s content at them. 

Some would turn and look at me 
with a puzzled air when I shouted at 
them. They would shake their heads 
as much as to say, “Poor chap, he 
must have stepped on a thorn.” We 
couldn’t drive or coax the steers; they 
had too much life and ideas of their 
own. We just sort of followed them 
along. 





DR. DONALD A. LAIRD, resident of 
Middle Haddam, is one of America’s fore- 
most psychologists and a widely known in- 
dustrial consultant. His new book, ‘*The 
Psychology of Supervising Women in In- 
dustry” is reviewed on page 12. “How to 
Use Psychology in Business”, another of 
Dr. Laird’s writings, has been extensively 
read by foremen. 


It was at the stock yards near the 
freight station where I learned most 
about handling living creatures. It was 
an exciting place with a raucous blend- 
ing of bleats, squeals, grunts, and 
lowing, with sometimes a soprano note 
from a whinnying horse. The animals 
were herded into small pens, like 
crowded evacuees from a bombed city. 
The conditions usually brought out the 
worst in their natures. There were 
fighting hogs to be separated. Fright- 
ened sheep to be soothed. And some- 
times a high-spirited steer to dislodge 
from the high wooden fence he tried 
to jump. 
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Getting a load of stock to climb up 
the narrow runway into the railroad 
car was always exciting. The creatures 
did not like to climb an incline. They 
seemed to have some foreboding about 
the perils of the trip to Chicago. Some 
of the drovers used long poles to prod 
the stock. Others would get in the 
runway and kick and push. 


Loading the Cars 


But Jack could get a car loaded in 
jig time. He would get into the run- 
way with the pigs, and start scratching 
them. I sometimes think pigs would 
rather be scratched than fed. As Jack 
walked slowly up the runway, the pigs 
would follow along for more scratch- 
ing, and all the while Jack would talk 
to them as if they were human friends. 
Then, as the other porkers followed, 
he would stand beside the car door and 
scratch the rest as they passed by, 
just for good measure and to show no 
partiality. He didn’t drive or prod 
them in—they followed him, and it 
takes real leadership to handle the 
critter as stubborn and dumb as a pig. 

My most unforgettable experience at 
the stock yards came one Saturday in 
the spring of 1907. Heavy rains had 
made the mud almost knee-deep. A 
farmer, locally famous for his Satur- 
day night drunken fights, brought in 
a wagon load of pigs. They were fat 
ones—better for lard than for bacon. 
It had been a heavy load to pull 
through the soggy spring roads, and 
his horses were lathered with sweat 
when they pulled the load on to the 
scales to be weighed. 


Jack’s Tone of Voice 


Uncle Jack looked at the horses, not 
at the scale beam, and said, “Lew— 
you've been driving that team too 
hard.” 

I don’t remember what Lew said, 
but I noticed Uncle Jack’s words, for 
he spoke them in the same tone he 
used when I tried to drive obstinate 
pigs, rather than lead them. I watched 
the horses to see what Lew was doing 
wrong. 

After the load was weighed, Lew 
climbed back to the driver’s seat, and 
said, ““Giddyap, you lazy varmints!” 

The horses lunged into their frothy 

(Continued on page 17) 
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“INGENUITY” STRESSED AT 


WARK PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


ee ELIVER the goods!” 
With this cry as a keynote, a 
War Production Conference 
was held January 21 at the Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, at the request of the War 
Production Board. 


High ranking Army and Navy 
officers, War Production Board dele- 
gates, top flight industrial engineers 
and management representatives were 
among those who attended as the audi- 
ence of 1,000 overflowed into the Hotel 
Garde. 


The- meeting, one of many being 
held in key industrial centers in the 
United States, was proposed by Chief 
Donald M. Nelson of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Its purpose was to pro- 
mote an interchange of proven ideas 
“in order that this country obtain 
maximum production while practicing 
ultimate economy in materials, man- 
hours and use of facilities.” 


Twenty-four organizations making 
up the War Production and Engineer- 
ing Council for Northern Connecticut 
sponsored the meeting which was made 
up of two general sessions and several 
sectional sessions. 


Among the principal speakers at the 
banquet session was Gov. Raymond E. 
Baldwin who proposed a program for 
relieving the increasing manpower 
shortage in the state by “getting more 
work out of those already employed 
and recruiting others, especially 
women, into the ranks of war work- 
ers.” 


The Chief executive advised in- 
dustry to ease up on its complaints to 
Washington concerning the lack of 
labor for fear of reduction of war con- 
tracts. Application of “old-fashioned 
Yankee ingenuity” would go a long 
way toward clearing up the labor 
situation, he said. 


He also stressed the state’s deter- 
mination to relieve the fuel shortage 
by facing the difficulty “in the best 
tradition of Connecticut with energy, 
courage and faith.” Every effort is 
being made, he declared, to obtain fuel 
oil and coal for the area, especially 
for industries essential to the war 
effort, but warned that civilians over 
the next several weeks “may have to 
put on an extra suit of underwear and 
face the music.” 








Attending the War Production Conference at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, January 21 
were, left to right: Earle L. Milliken, Hartford District WPB Manager; Lieut. Col. 
T. L. Hapgood, Springfield Ordnance District; Lester C. Smith of Spencer Turbine Co., 
general conference chairman; Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin; A. H. d’Arcambal, Pratt & 
Whitney Division, Niles-Bement-Pond Co.; Capt. A. K. Atkins, inspector of naval 
materials in Hartford; C. C. Stevens, chairman, conference co-ordinating committee, 
and Adj. Gen. Rex B. DeLacour. 


While the War Production and En- 
gineering Council was originally or- 
ganized for the specific purpose of 
conducting the conference, C. C. 
Stevens, chairman of the conference 
co-ordinating committee, announced 
plans of the council to give advisory 
engineering service for the duration to 
any manufacturer and group engaged 
in war production. This announce- 
ment was greeted by Earle L. Milliken, 
Hartford District WPB manager, with 
the declaration that his office would 
“most certainly welcome” the estab- 
lishment of the council on a perma- 
nent basis. 


Lester C. Smith of Spencer Turbine 
Co., Hartford, and general chairman 
of the Conference, told the group a 
similar conference is scheduled for 
New Haven this month. 


Capt. A. K. Atkins, senior naval 
officer in the Hartford District, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the, war will 
end “only when our opponents are 
thoroughly beaten—not when they cry 
‘enough’—but when they are crushed.” 


[9] 


He also voiced the view that the cour- 
age, the manhood and the womanhood 
of the home front are as important to 
the nation’s war effort as are the cour- 
age and the manhood of the men at 
the front. In a slap at the Japs Captain 
Atkins asserted, ‘“With those who state 
we underestimate the ability of the 
Japanese, I do not agree. We only un- 
derestimated his depth of brutality and 
ruthlessness and overestimated our- 
selves by feeling that no nation would 
be audacious enough to attack this 
great country. “The initial Jap suc- 
cess,” he concluded, “was due to long 
preparation and enough equipment.” 


Lieut. Col. F. A. Young, chief of 
the industrial section, Springfield Ord- 
nance District, urged industrial en- 
gineers to cooperate with the Army 
in seeking improvements in war pro- 
duction methods. 


Strong emphasis was placed by the 
Colonel on the need for everyone in 
industry to devise ways and means of 
making war goods “better, faster, 

(Continued on page 20) 




































































“Little Con- 
necticut has a 
big part in 
America’s 
March to 
Victory... 
Our country 
shall not have 
*Too little, 
too late!’ ” 





AN INDUSTRIAL FILM which 
outgrew its original objective is 
“Connecticut Answers! — Con- 
necticut Fights!”, now released in 
revised edition by The Southern 
New England Telephone Company 
for its second year of public show- 
ing. Its original purpose was that 
of any good industrial movie— 
simply to impart graphically infor- 
mation which the telephone com- 
pany wished to give customers and 
employees. It has accomplished 
much more than that. 


ARLY in 1941, as the defense 

effort got under way, the tele- 

phone company sensed the up- 
surge of Connecticut industrial force 
and the slow turn of the public mind 
toward war. A strong climb of tele- 
phone traffic, a widening web of com- 
munications were clues to a role which 
the telephone must play in the mobili- 
zation of the state’s resources. At the 
same time the company was combat- 
ting a general public astigmatism to 
the role of the telephone as a war in- 
dustry and was concerned with possible 
public reaction if sudden crisis should 
divert communications from peace to 
emergency basis. The best way to 
clarify the situation, and to prepare 
the public for emergency was thought 
to be a newsreel type of industrial 
film, showing the participation of the 
telephone in the defense program. 


Accordingly, the original edition of 
the movie was released in October, 
1941, carefully executed with expert 
direction and editing, and with Lowell 
Thomas delivering the commentary. 
While a necessary bow was made 
toward the entertainment value and 
showmanship of the film, the primary 
focus was simply to place the tele- 
phone industry in the defense perspec- 
tive. The picture was designed to fol- 
low the telephone into every phase of 
Connecticut life; its people arming for 
defense, its industry heading toward 
peak production, its economic and 
social activities tinged by the threat 
of war. 


Long before the film was ready for 
public release, the telephone company 
was aware that the message originally 
intended had implications beyond those 
of the usual industrial movie. In shoot- 
ing the picture, much had been learned 
of Connecticut work and thought. To 
assemble and edit the accumulated data 
into a story was a reporting job which 
covered far more than the telephone 
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angle. Just how significant a piece of 
work was the making of the movie, 
however, was not fully realized until 
public showings were well under way. 


At first presented before groups and 
organizations which had participated 
in the production, “Connecticut An- 
swers!” received immediate response. 
Companies asked for reshowings. 
Others learned of its industrial and 
manufacturing scenes and requested 
programs for their employees. Individ- 
uals began to ask for prints to run off 
before their service clubs. Gradually 
the field grew until a look over the 
booking record reveals a well-varied 
audience. Men’s and women’s clubs, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, schools, 
Civilian Defense organizations, police 
and fire departments, other civic 
groups joined the steadily increasing 
public which touched 70,000 in the 
first edition. The Company’s motion 
picture bureau had 22 prints in con- 
stant circulation. Except for vacation 
periods, the movie averaged at least 
one showing a day. As many as five 
shows a day were sometimes scheduled. 


When some commercial motion pic- 
ture houses added their requests for 
the film, the advertising department 
stopped to take account of stock. 
Southern New England obviously had 
a derby winner instead of a farm horse. 
First fact which was found to con- 
tribute to the film appeal is its local 
slant. It depicts Connecticut people, in 
places they know and about the work 
they know. The familiar faces and 
scenes provoke immediate audience in- 
terest. The story the movie tells, is not 
only that of telephone communica- 
tions, but, because the telephone is 
familiar to all kinds of people— 
bounded by no age, racial, economic or 
social lines—it reaches everyone. Pro- 
jection men who present the movie 
have discovered that most groups ex- 
hibit the same audience reaction, with 
the exception of particular scenes 
which may hit an individual interest. 

Fourth and most obvious reason for 
the picture’s appeal is that although 
the original purpose is defined by tele- 
phone company needs, the movie itself 
tackles an intensely dramatic and 
gripping subject. The film was timed 
to reach a people at one of the tensest 
moments in America’s history on just 
the subject that it wanted to hear. 
Connecticut citizens wanted to know 
where their efforts were leading, what 
their neighbors were doing, what part 
they were playing in the whole of 
national defense. Because telephone 
communications linked all these activ- 


ities and interests, a movie about the 
telephone supplied the answers. 

Today, with the up-to-date version 
of the movie, the appeal has switched 
slightly. Connecticut people recognize 
that they are a working unit in a fight- 
ing nation. Their work is hard, grind- 
ing, demanding, but not monotonous. 
It is tremendously dramatic to have a 
share in a struggle for which the stakes 
are so high. A movie which highlights 
their part in the fight is naturally ab- 
sorbing. 

Also the picture is technically sound. 
The company prepared a thorough 
script and a planned cue sheet. Expert 
advice was called in: Roy Phelps, tech- 
nical director for travel and industrial 
films; Nicholas Cavaliere, and Marjan 
Frank Broda, camera technicians. The 
music was carefully scored by Edwin 
E. Ludig. 

When December 7, 1941 turned de- 
fense into War, the news reel needed 
a new twist. The wartime edition is 
still primarily an industrial movie. 
The aim is to point up for telephone 
people the significance of their work, 
and also to explain to the public the 
need for careful usage of telephone 
facilities in co-operation with the war 
departments, war industries and other 
agencies directly concerned in the na- 
tional offense. 

Problems of salvage, service restric- 
tions, Army and Navy priority rights 
are now pictured through telephone 
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coverage on the civilian front, while 
the depiction of the telephone as actual 
war materiel carries the movie to the 
battle front. More than half the film 
has been changed and adapted to the 
wartime point of view. New scenes, 
new commentary, and new music were 
added and re-editing of old scenes fed 
the vitality of the picture. 

The second edition, “Connecticut 
Fights!”, replaced the original version 
last fall. Thirty-five and sixteen milli- 
meter prints were made and are now 
being loaned to private and public 
organizations. First returns from book- 
ings indicate that it is still a good 
show. As far as entertainment goes, 
the movie’s proof to standing is a list 
of bookings with motion picture 
theaters throughout Connecticut dur- 
ing the winter months. This schedule is 
the result of requests for prints by 
theater owners, as the film became 
known. From a purely practical point 
of view, The Southern New England 
Telephone Company finds that the 
movie is reaching employees and cus- 
tomers with the information it wishes 
to give them. 

In addition, it sets down a record 
of one industry’s approach to World 
War II, as well as the train of thought 
and endeavor which Connecticut fol- 
lowed in two historic years. It freezes 
permanently a perishable quality, the 
state of mind of a people, as well as 
the minutes of their activities. 





NEWS 


EDWARD E. ARMSTRONG has 
been named director of industrial re- 
lations at Bridgeport Brass Co., Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr. Herman W. Steinkraus 
announces. Before joining Bridgeport 
Brass, Mr. Armstrong was personnel 
director for the Rheem Manufacturing 
Co., Shipbuilding Division, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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WORK HAS BEGUN on a new addi- 


tion to Fuller-Merriam Co., West 
Haven, according to announcement 
by Pres. Harrison Fuller. The new 
space will add 60 percent to plant 
capacity of the company which is now 
working on vitrified grinding wheels 
essential to the war effort. Construc- 
tion is in charge of New England 
Contracting Co. 


xk k 
PRES. HARRY L. BOLTON of 


Bolton Manufacturing Co. confirms 
reports of the purchase by his company 
of the Automatic Machinery Manu- 
facturing Co., Bridgeport. Automatic 
now is engaged in war work. The Bol- 
ton Co. makes aircraft accessories. 


xk * 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING 
CO., Middletown, has developed a 
rubber substitute called “trolene.” 
Vice President and Secretary Amor P. 
Smith says the product has been used 
successfully as retreads on company 
trucks for the past several months. 
Russell chemists have worked on the 
substitute with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the Government, he said. 


and service continues. 


MEN MARCH BUT SERVICE CONTINUES 


Trained men leave their machines and march off to the 
colors, and the old standards of service to home-front cus- 
tomers may be disrupted, but not for long. 


At Robertson, as elsewhere, INGENUITY—that 
never-failing ingenuity which has made American 
Industry a world wonder—comes to the rescue 


FORUM 


FULLER BRUSH CO., Hartford, 
paid a Christmas bonus of 5 percent of 
annual wages or salary to some 1,100 
employes. This payment, in addition 
to the § percent paid quarterly during 
the year, totals 10 percent on annual 
wages or salary, compared with 71 
percent the year before. The total 
amount distributed in bonuses for 1942 
comes to $215,000. 


x *k *& 


BONUSES in the sum of $1,000,000 
were paid to Pratt and Whitney Tool 
employees by Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
West Hartford, during December. 
Pres. Clayton R. Burt announced 
the payment with the rhyme: 
“Today is million dollar day, 
The bonus checks are on the way.” 


xk *& 
SCHICK, INC., paid a Christmas 


bonus to factory employees in its Stam- 
ford plants. Minimum bonus was $5, 
with the amounts varying from about 
one week’s pay for the majority to 
lesser amounts, based on length of 
service. Bonuses were also paid to serv- 
ice employes in 37 cities, while exec- 
utives and other employes received 
payments as merit awards. 


xk * 
A PLAN whereby clients may place 


orders now for electric refrigerators, 
ranges and water heaters for delivery 
after the war has been made public by 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 

Under the plan, customers’ pay- 
ments toward the goods are to be in- 


vested in government bonds to assist 
the war effort and combat inflation. 
Hartford-National Bank & Trust Co. 
has been designated to receive customer 
payments. 


xk 


WINSTED DIVISION, HUDSON 
WIRE CO., at present is employing 
about 40 women at its Main St. fac- 
tory. During the past year 60 percent 
of the company’s employes have left 
for service with the armed forces or 
for jobs in other war industries. 


xk & 


DR. LEO WOLMAN, economics 
professor at Columbia, predicts that 
wages, which have skyrocketed 400 
percent since World War 1, will rise 
even faster after the present conflict. 
He made his forecast in giving a lec- 
ture recently in the 1943 series of 
public conferences sponsored by the 
Connecticut Economic Council at 


Hartford. 
kkk 


A NEW BOOK, “The Psychology of 
Supervising the Working Woman,” by 
Donald A. Laird of Middle Haddam, 
Connecticut (see page 8, this issue) 
has recently been received from the 
printer. This is a sound, practical 
manual for all who supervise women 
employees, particularly supervisors 
faced with influx of women into war 
industry. It gives the practical essence 
of what medical and mental specialists, 
as well as industrial experience, shows 
to be critical in supervising women 
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and shows how these facts may be 
applied in adjusting work to women’s 
physical characteristics, dealing with 
her in relations with her superiors and 
associates, and generally promoting her 
contentment and efficiency on the job. 
The book answers dozens of questions 
in language that every foreman, per- 
sonnel director and executive can un- 
derstand and apply in specific situ- 
ations in his own business. The con- 
tent is applicable wherever women are 
employed, whether it be office or fac- 
tory. 


xk * 


A NEW PAPERBOARD carton has 
been developed by Robertson Paper 
Box Company of Montville which, it 
is estimated, will result in an annual 
saving of 3,450 tons of metal and 60 
per cent in transportation facilities. 
Ralph A. Powers, president, says one 
of the outstanding characteristics of 
this new folding-type box is that it 
will snap back to normal if crushed, 
a quality lacking in the old tin tobacco 
boxes. 

“It is with a certain feeling of pride 
that we offer this latest example of 
how a Rokertson idea can serve the 
double purpose of helping a customer 
find a solution to his problem... 
and helping to win the war,” says Mr. 
Powers. 


xk *&k * 
DOUGLAS T. STERLING COM- 
PANY, management consultants, 


Stamford, announces the appointment 
of Albert C. Delmont as research di- 
rector of the newly organized research 
laboratory departments. The appointee 
is widely recognized as a research con- 
sultant on machine design, simplifica- 
tion, standardization and production. 


x *k * 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & 
ELECTRIC CORP., Meriden, has 
been consolidated with Great Amer- 
ican Industries, Inc. and is now oper- 
ating as a division of the latter. The 
personnel directing Connecticut Tele- 
phone, headed by Pres. Harold W. 
Harwell, continues unchanged. 

The consolidation brings together 
Connecticut Telephone as manufac- 
turers of a varied line of war essen- 
tials, particularly in the electrical field, 
together with Ward La France Truck 
Division of Great American, makers 
of heavy duty trucks and similar prod- 
ucts, and the Virginia Rubatex Divi- 
sion of Great American, manufacturers 
of cellular rubber products. 


ROBERT C. IRVING, Ansonia, su- 
pervisor of horizontal boring machines, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., was honored 
at the recent National Association of 
Manufacturers luncheon in New York, 
held as part of the War Congress of 
American Industry. Mr. Irving, at- 
tending as an employe representative 
and guest of the company, was paid 
tribute for his work in speeding the 
production of gear drives for sub- 
marines, destroyers, patrol convoy ves- 
sels and various other kinds of fighting 
and auxiliary ships of the Navy, and 
cargo vessels of the Maritime Com- 
mission. 


x *k 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CON- 
NECTICUT started a safety en- 
gineering course in Hartford, January 
22 and Hillyer Junior College has 
scheduled another, starting February 1. 
Each class is in session 2'42 hours, meets 
one night each week and will continue 
for 20 weeks. 


xk *& 


ENGINEERS of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division, United Aircraft 
Corporation, have developed a practi- 
cal method of starting airplane engines 
in sub-zero temperatures to the point 
where 100 per cent effectiveness is 
assured. The new apparatus, now in 
daily use in Northwest Canada and 
Alaska, is mobile and can be moved 
from one plane to another with ease. 
The development gets fighting planes 
off the ground quickly and certainly 
and is also invaluable where other 
types of planes involved in the war 
effort are concerned. 


xk kk 
FRED N. TILTON on December 23, 


last, retired from the Atlantic Screw 
Works, Hartford, after 63 years of 
active service with the concern, 34 of 
which he spent as president and treas- 
urer. 

Roy W. Johnson, who has been 
with the company for the past 10 
years, serving as vice-president since 
1937, has taken over the company. He 
is continuing the personnel unchanged, 
with §. M. Monks as secretary and 
Earl C. Bowman as sales manager. 


xk * 


W. GIBSON CAREY, JR., president, 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Stamford, announces the retirement of 
Joseph A. Horne, effective January 1, 
from the position of vice-president in 
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INDUSTRIAL 
HORIZONS 


New Ideas are churning today 
as never before. 


Methods, materials, machinery 
are developing under the stress 
of war. 


Adversity works to bring out 
reserves of power and strength 
which peace-time occupations 
never disturb. 


Timidity and caution give way 
to boldness and energy as 
America’s resources are tapped 
for all-out production. 


No man can predict when Amer- 
ica will triumph—but in the 
meantime hidden riches are 
being brought to the surface— 
our young men are being tried 
—our nation is being strength- 
ened for the struggle in which 


we are engaged. 


Startlingly new developments 
await the time when men once 
more turn to peace-time pur- 
suits—in metallurgy—electron- 
ics— plastics—chemistry—engi- 
neering and every branch of 
industrial science. 


We are passing through fire but 
great things lie ahead! 


ANTERNACH, INC. 


Established 1905 
HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 








ORPHANS OF 
THE STORM 


The future of business may depend 
largely on development and planning 
of new products for post-war markets, 
or re-design of present products. The 
wor hos orphaned these products, 
ideas, and inventions, whose parents 
are time ond free markets. Post-war 
transition will be difficult enough, but 
doubly so unless these orphans ore 
cared for and groomed to meet future 
economic conditions and changes in 
consumer demand. Today we cannot 
provide free markets, but we can take 
steps and devote the time, through 
our new research and laboratory de- 
partment, to prepare products for the 
future. 





































RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


From blueprint to sales and marketing 
programming, our new department is 
complete. Examination of your com- 
pany, its manufacturing facilities, 
and present products will determine 
whether your capacity is adequate, 
whether present or other lines ore 
more concurrent with the trend of con- 
sumer demand, whether products which 
may possibly be available in our own 
laboratories would be suited to your 
needs. At the same time our labora- 
tory will be equipped to work with you 
on present problems with regard to 
production, research, methods of tool- 
ing and operation, machine design 
etc. May we have the opportunity to 
have one of our representatives call 
to explain how these facilities can be 
made available to you. 


THE 
DOUGLAS T. 


e STERLING « 
COMPANY 
DEPT. C. 
GURLEY BLDG. STAMFORD, CONN. 







charge of production, a post he held 
for 26 years, and the election of the 
latter as chairman of the board. He 
also announces the election of Calvert 
Carey to fill the vacant vice-presidency 
and to serve as a member of the board. 
Mr. Carey for nine years was assistant 
to Mr. Horne. 


x «we 


HAMILTON STANDARD PRO- 
PELLER, Division of United Air- 
craft Corp., recently announced the 
first flight of an American counter- 
rotating propeller of the constant- 
speed type at Rentschler Field, East 
Hartford. It was also the first flight 
in the world of a feathering counter- 
rotating propeller. 

The counter-rotating propeller, con- 
sisting of two three-bladed propellers 
mounted one behind the other with one 
propeller turning clockwise and the 
other counter-clockwise, solves the 
three following basic problems. 

It gives increased blade area with- 
out increased breath or length; re- 
moves torque reaction, or twisting 
effect, developed by a single propeller 
rotating in one direction; recovers cer- 
tain amount of rotational energy in 
slip stream of front propeller and con- 
verts it into useful work, while at the 
same time straightening out slip 
stream to lessen resistance to plane. 


x kk 
JOSEPH P. CARROLL, 49, assist- 


ant credit manager in charge of com- 
pensation and insurance at the New 
Departure Division of General Motors, 
Bristol, died January 11. He was rec- 
ognized as one of the leading author- 
ities in the state on the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


x *k * 


EMPLOYES AT BRISTOL COM- 
PANY during December allotted 11 
per cent of their pay to the purchase 
of war bonds, according to E. G. 
Gabrielson, chairman, employes’ war 
savings bond committee. Since attain- 
ing the 10 percent war bond goal in 
October, the over-all score has never 
gone below 10.35 percent, although 
this was the first time the 11 per cent 
mark was reached. 


xk 


A COMPREHENSIVE RETIRE- 
MENT plan for employes of J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury, under- 
written by Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., arranged by Thomas W. 
Russell, general agent, and effective 
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December 31, last, has been announced 
by Everett B. Hurlburt, president. 

Benefits under the plan vary with 
salary and length of service. An em- 
ploye who spends his business life with 
the company will receive on the aver- 
age an income on retirement which, 
with his social security benefits, will 
equal about half his average salary. 

Benefits for both past and future 
services are provided for under the 
plan, with the company paying en- 
tirely for past service benefits. About 
two-thirds of the cost of future serv- 
ice benefits are being borne by the 
company. 


x** 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
CO., Hartford, shares with Pontiac 
Motors Division, General Motors 
Corp., a citation from the Navy for 
excellence in war production. Under- 
wood is making vital parts for the 
Oerlikon 20 mm. anti-aircraft cannon 
recently mentioned by the Navy for 
its unusual effectiveness in destroying 
enemy airplanes. Pontiac is prime con- 
tractor on the gun. 


xn 


A SCHEME FOR encouraging per- 
fect attendance has been put into oper- 
ation at Wiremold Co., Elmwood. Each 
week clock numbers of production 
workers with no absence or tardy 
marks for a four-week period are placed 
in a drum and three numbers drawn. 
The first gets a $25 war bond, the 
second, $10 in war stamps, and the 
third, $5 in war stamps. Originator of 
the plan is Office Worker Edith Woot- 
ten, East Hartford, who does not 
punch a clock—therefore is not eli- 
gible for the prizes. 


x** 


EMPLOYES OF JOHNS-HART- 
FORD TOOL COMPANY have re- 
ceived a novel gift—part payment of 
their memberships in the Connecticut 
Plan for Hospital Care. The company 
has given each worker one month’s 
premium for each month they have 
been in the employ of the company 
during the past year. 


x*k 


SEVERAL CONNECTICUT men 
have been named to serve on the 1943 
board of directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. They 
are: Eugene E. Wilson, president, 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford; 
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Graham H. Anthony, president, 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford; N. W. 
Pickering, Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, and Maurice Stanley, 
president, Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain. 


x kk 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING 
CO., Middletown, has given some 
2,800 employes a gift of trade orders 
amounting to $5.00 each and good for 
the purchase of that amount of mer- 
chandise at Middletown stores. Secre- 
tary Amor P. Smith said the total cash 
involved amounted to about $14,000. 


xx*k 


ACCORDING TO A RECENT 
REPORT emanating from a meeting 
of Works Managers from all over 
England, women over forty were de- 
clared to be the best workers. The 
Managers claimed that the older 
women were more thorough, reliable 
and more willing to learn. They also 
pointed out that one woman 70, and 
one 72, were taking their turns on the 
night shift in an engineering plant. 


x*wr* 


BY VIRTUE OF the new Order 
L-244 of the War Production Board, 
no magazine publisher may use print 
paper during any calendar quarter of 
1943 in excess of 22%2% of the 
amount used in 1942 and not to ex- 
ceed 90% of last year’s volume during 
this year. A publisher may use up 15% 
more than his quarterly quota, but 
that excess must be deducted from the 
quota of the succeeding calendar quar- 
ter. The Order provides an exemption 
excluding any publisher who uses on 
or after January 1, 1943, 25 tons or 
less in any calendar year. 


x kk 
BECAUSE OF A STENOGRAPHIC 


error, War Damage Insurance rates 
on manufacturing plants recently 
quoted in the December issue of Con- 
NECTICUT INDUSTRY were incorrect. 
The proper rates follow: 


A. C. FULLER, MAC president, 
stated recently that one of the biggest 
Post-War problems facing industry is 
the absorption in useful tasks of dis- 
abled veterans of World War II. Mr. 
Fuller believes the groundwork for the 
rehabilitation of these handicapped 
men must be laid right now. 





IDLE WITHOUT CAUSE 


(Continued from page 4} 








cluded that the amount to be con- 
trolled by one means or another is 
2%2%. The margin available for re- 
duction is obviously slim, especially 
if the plant in question has been ac- 
tive in eradicating occupational haz- 
ards and providing adequate medical 
services. Perhaps management, during 
wartime anyway, could more effec- 
tively focus its attention upon obtain- 
ing maximum efficiency from those on 
the job day in and day out. This 
attitude does not imply that absentee- 
ism should be entirely neglected. But 
it does suggest that management 
pursue a two-fold policy of diminish- 
ing lost time by discharging the in- 
corrigible violators and making up 
production through better training and 
supervision of the steady workers.* 


Essentially absenteeism is an indi- 
vidual matter. Analysis and treatment 
must be on that basis. In Germany it 
brings the penalty of death. In Eng- 
land it is curtailed by stiff fines. Here 
it must be recognized as relating to the 
same basic factors as often-mentioned 
industrial morale. Most important 
among these are the individual work- 
er’s lack of interest- in his particular 
job and his failure (or the failure of 
his leaders) to connect that job with 
the war effort as a whole. Indifference, 
the effect of personal selfishness and 
unenlightenment, is behind the burst 
of A. W. O. L. on the production 
front. Only such realization on the 
part of government, labor and man- 
agement will bring forth a sound, 
broad approach toward its cure. 





*In a recent management poll published in Fortune 
magazine, only one-quarter of manufacturing execu- 
tives considered ‘unauthorized time off’? a serious 
cause of manpower shortage. More than one-third of 
them termed it ‘“‘mild,’’ and nearly one-third more 
regarded it as no problem at all. 
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JULIAN GROSS 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


11 ASYLUM ST. HARTFORD 
PHONE 7-7179 


How pleasant, in these times, to 
settle into the quiet restfulness 
of the St. Regis. How relax- 
ing to get away from business 
cares, even for a single night, to 
the friendly comfort of this un- 
usual hotel. There is no place 
quite like the St. Regis, and today 
more than ever before, its charm 
and gracious service will warm 
your heart. 


Single rooms from $6.00 
Double rooms from $8.00 


The beautiful Iridium Room, open 
for dining and dancing, is now 
“informal,” with no cover charge. 
So, too, the famous Maisonette. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET, NEW YORK 
Booklet on Request 
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QUALITY 
PERSISTS 


IT STAYS on the level of our 
all-time high in strength of ma- 
terial, thoroughness of heat-treat- 
ing, accuracy of threading. Not 
one characteristic of Allen screws 


has changed except for the better. 


Production-gains have all been 
scored by improved manufacturing 
processes; not in a single case by 


cheapening the product. 


Step-by-step inspection stand- 
ards have been more intensively 
applied, not less. So that every- 
thing “Allens” have had they have 
NOW. And every quality that’s 


won your preference will continue 


to hold it. 


Order only through your local Allen 
Distributor—the man who gets you 
the goods to the LIMIT of the supply! 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 





If Industry is to attract women work- 
ers from a class that previously had 
never been inside of a factory, or had 
never considered an industrial occupa- 
tion, the days of a long queue in an 
employment office must be abolished. 
The personnel manager or interviewer, 
must adopt a different technique for 
this type of worker, and must remem- 
ber that today so far as labor is con- 
cerned, he is in a seller’s market and not 
a buyer’s. 


x *k * 


An Executive Tool Designer, ad- 
mittedly of the “old school”, stated 
the other day that he would never 
employ women tracers and detailers. 
He followed up the remark by describ- 
ing a recent visit he had made to one 
of the largest electrical manufacturing 
companies in the country, where he 
was amazed to discover, in a tremen- 
dous drafting room, a preponderance 
of women draftsmen. Whether this 
man so chooses or not, he is going to 
be forced to employ more and more 
women draftsmen. 


x *k * 


We Stopped at a corner grocery store 
the other day, and were surprised to 
find it staffed by the wives of the two 
brothers who operate it cooperatively. 
Both the brothers have heeded the call 
to industrial arms, and are now en- 
gaged in full time war work. 


x wk 


Burr Nurseries, Manchester, Conn., 
a large shipper of nursery stock, reports 
the use of men honorably discharged 
from the armed services. These men 
have been discharged due to some 
psychological quirk, or inability to 
adapt themselves to rigors of Army 
routine. They will be used to do 
routine manual work under a quiet 
environment. Their job will be the 
packing and shipping, and growing of 
shrubbery and nursery stock. 


xk * 
Carl A. Gray, president, The Grenby 


Manufacturing Company, Plainville, 
Conn., in a recent talk, stated that we 
must revise our educational system to 
the extent that it will prepare our 
boys and girls for the right place, in 
our economic structure. Mr. Gray be- 
lieves that the schools have underesti- 
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PERSONNEL SQUIBS 
















































mated the possibilities of a more com- 
plete vocational system of training. 
Previous training in the skills will pre- 
pare these boys and girls for a better 
income producing life, and will make 
them better and happier citizns. 


x*we 


William A. Dower, executive vice 
president, Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce, reports a committee starting a 
well financed campaign to induce 
people previously unemployed, as 
housewives, retired people, and others, 
to take jobs in the civilian services, 
and prevent dislocation of these serv- 
ices. He believes the more people we 
can get into the commercial pursuits, 
the more workers will be released for 
industry. He contemplates use of radio, 
newspaper advertising, and even house- 


to-house canvass to determine the 
number of availables. 
xk kk 


Work of E. P. Chester, State Direc- 
tor of Rehabilitation Service, State 
Board of Education, is bearing fruit. 
Recently a “Man Salvage Clinic” to 
determine possibilities and opportuni- 
ties of the rehabilitated physically 
handicapped, was postponed because 
there were not enough candidates. Per- 
sonnel men are learning that physically 
handicapped people can be integrated 
very easily into current routine, and 
have taken on those available so rapidly 
that sufficient candidates for a clinic 
are not available. 


xkk 


The Engineering, Science, Manage- 
ment, and War Training program 
headed by Professor Lauren E. Seeley 
of Yale University, is offering, without 
charge, night courses in mechanical 
drawing and drafting. These courses 
can be used to upgrade present em- 
ployees, or to pre-train prospective 
employees. Details may be secured by 
consulting your Association. 

The program is easily adaptable and 
should there be a sufficient demand 
from manufacturers for particular 
courses to upgrade present or prospec- 
tive employees. 


x wk 


Albert E. Whitehill, head of the 
Training-Within-Industry program in 
Connecticut, reports, through job in- 








structor training courses, conducted 
by his staff and committees, the up- 
grading of over 30,000 workers since 
the inception of the course. Mr. White- 
hill was formerly a member of the 
Association’s staff. 


x kk 


One Personnel Manager has tried 
this system with satisfying results. He 
and his staff canvass employees to de- 
termine if anyone else in their family 
is possibly available for work in their 
plant. This may appear to be working 
on the law of diminshing returns so 
far as the labor pool is concerned, but 
it has shown good results. It is cer- 
tainly one means of alleviating the 
housing situation. In addition, it tends 
to produce a more homogeneous and 
well knit organization. 


x we 


Dwight R. Phelps, vice president, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Com- 
pany, told the recent War Produc- 
tion*Conference of his company’s ex- 
cellent experience with women. Mr. 
Phelps stated that just as soon as 
women get their bearings in their 
plant, and start to turn out work, 
they desire to be treated as persons, 
not women. The women are upgraded 
through job instructor training. Re- 
cently, through the upgrading of 
women to supervisory jobs, they have 
been permitted to work in certain de- 
partments under the complete super- 
vision of women. The company per- 
mits the women to exercise their own 
individual flair in work clothes. The 
only provision is that their clothes be 
in conformity with all safety regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Phelps reported that these 
women go about their tasks with a 
great zest, perhaps because a great 
majority of them have husbands, sons, 
and close relatives in the armed forces. 





A LESSON 
IN LEADERSHIP 


(Continued from page 8) 


collars, much as the sheep would jump 
when I yelled at them. Jack came out 
of the scale house, and stood with his 
hands on his hips, his high boots ankle 
deep in the mud. 

The wagon started with a jerk that 
made the pigs slip and squeal in a 
tangled heap on the wagon bed., As 
soon as the wagon was clear of the 





scales it began to slow down as it 
sank into the mud. The wagon stopped, 
mud half way up to the hubs. 

Lew yelled at his horses as they 
lunged frantically to budge their load. 
Then he reached under the seat and 
brought out a long, heavy blacksnake 
whip such as is used on mules. He 
raised this over his head, to strike 
his excited horses, but Jack jumped on 
the wagon and grabbed the whip. 

“Get off that seat,” Jack ordered. 
“Those horses have enough to pull 
without your heavy carcass riding 
along!” 

Lew sputtered something, but re- 
membered he had not yet been paid 
for his pigs, so said nothing. He wiped 
some excess tobacco juice from his 
mouth, with the back of his hand, and 
wiped his hand, in turn, on his shirt. 

Jack laid the reins loose on the seat. 
He stroked the quivering shoulders of 
each horse, patted their noses, and 
talked to them while he waited for me 
to bring a couple of apples from the 
scale house. The horses picked up their 
ears when they saw him break an 
apple in half, expending in the exer- 
tion some of the wrath he felt toward 
their owner. 


Apple Appreciated 


“Here, Lew,” Jack said as he tossed 
the other apple to him. But Lew made 
no effort to catch it, and it dis- 
appeared into the mud just behind 
him. 

Each horse eagerly ate his half 
apple. The younger one, with a white 
star on its forehead, playfully nibbled 
Jack’s sleeve, asking for more. By 
now they had stopped quivering. 

Jack reached for the reins, patted 
the flank of each horse, and said, “Well, 
boys, let’s see what we can do.” He 
tightened the reins slightly, and the 
younger horse nodded its head and 
rubbed its nose against the other’s 
cheek. 


Friendly Word Wins 


“Hap,” Jack said to me, “lay hold 
of the spokes on the other front wheel 
and help them out.” He had the reins 
in one hand, and was pulling on one 
front wheel himself. 

“Giddyap, boys,” he called to the 
horses in a pleasant, normal voice. 

That “giddyap” did something to 
me. It was so friendly, reassuring, 
laden with confidence that we could 
move the bogged load. I tugged on the 
front wheel with all my _ boyish 


strength. 
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Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Cor.n. 





WOODWORK 


C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. 


Hartford 


Men and women work- . 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations, 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


That “giddyap” did something to 
the horses, too. It was the same voice 
that had just given them an apple and 
had patted them. They stretched into 
their collars and pulled. They did not 
lunge—they pulled together. All four 
of us pulled together—nobody rode on 
the driver’s seat. 





The heavy wagon stirred, and the 
wheels made smacking sounds as they 
loosened from the mud. We were off! 
Leadership, not driving, did it. 

I have never seen Lew since that 
day some thirty-odd years ago. Nor 
cared to see him again. But I have seen 
many people who used his methods. 
People who drove others instead of 
leading them—people who have a whip 
hand and a shout while they sit com- 
fortably on the driver’s seat. 

I have had the privilege of also 
knowing a few others who showed that 
real leadership which does not come 
from. sitting on the driver’s seat and 
issuing orders, but from getting down 
with the others, giving reassurance, 
and cooperation. They have always 
had my full strength on the other 
front wheel, too. 









































































A SURVEY, released by the State 
Department of Labor, of students who 
were gainfully employed outside of 
school hours as of October, 1942 and 
who were enrolled in two junior high 
and three high schools in Bridgeport, 
one high school in Hartford, one high 
school in New Britain and two high 
schools in New Haven, reveals these 
facts: Total number of students en- 
rolled was 17,295. Total number em- 
ployed exclusive of domestic service 
and street trades was 4,748. It was 
discovered that 1,003 were illegally 
employed, they being under 16 years 
of age. 


x*e* 


THE WAR MANPOWER COM- 
MISSION does not intend to restrict 
all hiring and recruiting activities to 
the U. S. Employment Service, accord- 
ing to a recent statement made by 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt. 

Although authority to make it the 
exclusive channel was granted by the 
President’s Order No. 9279, no such 
step is contemplated, so Mr. McNutt 
said. Explaining his intentions in fur- 
ther detail, the WMC Chairman 
pointed out: “We intend to make use 
of all sound and proved facilities that 
will put the right workers in the right 
jobs and at the right time. Union 
hiring halls and company personnel 
offices that are functioning on a sound 
basis should continue in operation. It 
is obviously essential, however, that 


GIVE US 


WE KNOW 





If you need help, we have 
adequate personnel. 
References on request. 


GONNEGTICUT AT WAR 


their operation must serve total overall 
manpower objectives, following the 
policies of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and contributing to the estab- 
lishment of an orderly labor market. 

“Wherever the requirements of 
sound manpower policy are violated, 
it may be necessary to limit hiring, 
solicitation and recruitment to the 
U. S. Employment Service. Such viola- 
tions would include pirating workers, 
labor hoarding, discrimination in hir- 
ing and similar practices which pre- 
vent using local labor supply for maxi- 
mum effectiveness in war production.” 

Mr. McNutt said that the Commis- 
sion’s National Management-Labor 
Policy Committee believes that the 
U. S. E. S. should be made the pri- 
mary clearance agency for the recruit- 
ment and employment of workers and 
is now working on a program to inte- 
grate the operation of various types of 
hiring agencies. 


xk k 


FORTY-FOUR THOUSAND type- 
writers now being used by private in- 
terests in New England are now ur- 
gently needed for War service by the 
Army, Navy and Merchant Marine, 
according to recent statements made 
by Major General Sherman Miles, Com- 
manding General, First Service Com- 
mand, Boston and Rear Admiral Wil- 
son Brown, Commandant, First Naval 
District, Boston. In an appeal recently 
broadcast to the New England Coun- 
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cil, General Miles points out, “The 
mechanization of our Army calls not 
only for tanks and jeeps, radio and 
radar. It demands fast mechanized 
writing as well. And that means type- 
writers. .. . Right now, the Army 
urgently needs every standard type- 
writer built since 1935, that business 
concerns, schools, and non-war gov- 
ernment agencies can possibly release 
for sale.” Speaking with equal urgency, 
Rear Admiral Brown said, “The Navy 
is now so seriously in need of type- 
writers to meet its rapidly expanding 
requirements that ships of the line 
have been ordered to give up some of 
their machines to fill even more criti- 
cal needs ashore. The First Naval Dis- 
trict appeals directly to New England 
businessmen, school and _ institution 
directors and private citizens to sell all 
possible typewriters at once.” 


The need for typewriters is so great, 
the New England Council circular 
points out, that all departments of the 
Federal Government are being combed 
and work reorganized with a view to 
contributing to the fighting forces 
every possible typewriter. Every busi- 
ness organization is being urged to sur- 
vey their typewriter situation immedi- 
ately and to release every machine pos- 
sible of the non-portable type built 
since January 1, 1935. 

The companies interested in cooper- 
ating in this movement to collect all 
available typewriters for the armed 
services, should either request their 
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typewriter representative or dealer to 
tell them what serial numbers will 
indicate the year of each make, or 
request the WPB to send a serial num- 
ber check-list for each make of type- 
writer. 


x kk 


INDUSTRIAL SCRAP collection in 
Connecticut, on a month-by-month 
basis, moved through fourteen Indus- 
trial Salvage Committees throughout 
the State under the direction of L. P. 
Sawyer, Industrial Salvage Chief, Con- 
servation Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, reached the huge total of 
$00,693,135 pounds in the past ten 
months. The monthly salvage collec- 
tion since the organized drive began 
last March is as follows: 


SS eee 21,137,240 
SEE iaceesienddinchitnctanicictnhtiabs 35,284,484 
shld 38,879,965 
6 oa cc ts ee 35,534,970 
BE adit iach disidindibbaades 31,330,090 
MU os ba i ncvesncsstes 40,355,341 
September ...... ar 68,124,501 
SS 88,513,906 
November ..................-... 61,434,311 
BMOONNNOT oo.-...cicen5 cess... 80,136,978 





LABOR - MANAGEMENT COM- 
MITTEES are now directing war 
production drives in a total of 1,900 
American war plants, representing ap- 
proximately 3,750,000 employees, ac- 
cording to a recent release from the 
War Production Drive Headquarters. 
Included in the latest OWI release the 
most recent additions to Labor-Man- 
agement Committees in Connecticut 
are: T. F. Butterfield Company, 
Naugatuck; Connecticut Telephone 
and Electric Corporation, Meriden; 
Electric Boat Company, Groton; Rus- 
sell & Erwin Manufacturing Co., New 
Britain. 


x*kk 


THE WAR MANPOWER COM- 
MISSION was recently organized into 
five bureaus, each empowered to ad- 
minister a separate part of the mar- 
shalling of the nation’s labor force for 
prosecution of the War. The decen- 
tralization was made by Chairman 
McNutt to insure prompt and decisive 
action in any community. The five 
operating bureaus are as follows: 


The Bureau of Selective Serv- 
ice, which will operate along lines 
prescribed by the Selective Serv- 








ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD PRESENTED TO PIONEER PARACHUTE: J. Floyd 
Smith, inventor of the free-type ’chute and vice-president of Pioneer Parachute, explains 
newest ’chute innovations to Commander Dixie Kiefer, USN, as Henry R. Mallory, 
president of Pioneer, and vice-president Lyman Ford look on. This scene took place 
after presentation of the “E” award, recently conferred at Manchester, Conn. Com- 
mander Kiefer was executive officer of the carrier “'Yorktown” and his heroic exploits 
during the action in which the carrier was sunk have earned him a captaincy. 
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ice Act, coordinating its activities 
with those of the Placement Serv- 
ices and other offices of the Man- 
power Commission. 


The Bureau of Placement, 
which is responsible for industrial 
employment, agricultural employ- 
ment, the placement of profes- 
sional and scientific manpower, 
and employment in Government 
services. This bureau will also per- 
form work similar to that pre- 
viously done by the United States 
Employment Service. 


The Bureau of Training, which 
will be responsible for professional 
and technical training, vocational 
training, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the training-within- 
industry program, and apprentice 
training. 


The Bureau of Program Plan- 
ning and Review, which will be 
responsible for all reports and re- 
search, compilation and correla- 
tion of labor market data, and 
relations with war agencies. It will 
include all the statistical activ- 
ities of the Commission and also 
maintain a technical consulting 
service. 

The Bureau of Labor Utiliza- 
tion, although not yet completely 
organized, includes the Manning 
Table Division, which will handle 
the Manning Table program to 
minimize the disturbing effect of 
the draft on plants having more 
than 75% war production. This 
is also expected to include an or- 


ganizaiton for analysis of in-plant 
employment problems. 


a a 


ARTHUR S. FLEMING, Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner, was made executive 
director in charge of operating func- 
tions of the Commission, both in Wash- 
ington and in the field. He also con- 
tinues as presiding officer of the Labor- 
Management policy committee. 





INGENUITY STRESSFD 
AT WARK CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 9) 


cheaper, with less critical material 
and with less critical tools.” He ex- 
plained that competition in the pro- 
duction phases of the war is similar to 
competition met in normal business in 
peacetime in which, year after year, 
industries must find new materials, 
create new designs and methods in 
order to survive. The Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army, he stated, is 
doing this very thing by constantly 
reviewing designs and seeking improve- 
ments—“but we must do it in a 
comparatively short period of time as 
compared with normal industry. The 
motor car industry required about 25 
years to perfect its design for mass 


production, but we must do it in a 
year or two or less,” Colonel Young 
said. Ordnance cannot do the job 
alone, according to the Colonel, who 
said “the bulk of the problem rests 
with the engineers of industry, whose 
number and experience are the source 
of our brain power and ingenuity, un- 
equalled anywhere in the world.” 


Four forum conferences, attended 
by more than 1,000 persons, were held 
at Hotel Garde and Hotel Bond in the 
afternoon and evening. 


A. H. d’Arcambal of Pratt & Whit- 
ney Tool was toastmaster at the ban- 
quet at which the guests of honor were 
as follows: 


L. H. Knapp, committee secretary; 
H. H. Richardson, president, the 
Spencer Turbine Company; Dexter D. 
Coffin, president, Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County; Dwight 
G. Phelps, vice president, Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany; H. M. Horner, vice president, 
Pratt & Whitney Division of United 


Aircraft Corporation; P. W. Brown, 
assistant works manager, Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, 


N. J.; Clayton R. Burt, president, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company; F. U. 
Conard, vice president, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company; Samuel Fer- 
guson, president, Hartford Electric 
Light Company; Roy T. Wise, WPB, 
Washington; H. H. Pease, president, 
New Britain Machine Company; R. D. 
Keller, committee treasurer, and A. C. 
Fuller, president, Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. 
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By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Manager, Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager, 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


THE FOREIGN TRADE COM- 
MITTEE of the Association met at 
the Quinnipiack Club in New Haven 
on January 8, 1943. The discussion 
concerned itself chiefly with post war 
preparations and with forecasts of ex- 
port business in 1943. Excerpts from 
the minutes are printed here so that 
you may know what plans manufac- 
turers are making for the future. 


Post War Preparations — Indus- 
trialization in Overseas Countries 


To start the discussion of this ques- 
tion, a member asked how many were 
thinking of manufacturing in the 
overseas’ market. One member was of 
the opinion that our chief exports after 
the war would be technical skill, man- 
agement and machines. He was of the 
opinion that in most cases the small 
lines would not continue to be shipped 
from America but would be made in 
the overseas’ market. By the indus- 
trialization of these countries, there 
would be an increase in their stand- 
ard of living. New road building will 
develop the towns in the other coun- 
tries and, in order to help them still 
further to develop, Lend-Lease in some 
form will probably continue. 

It was thought that plenty of oppor- 
tunities for export business would be 
available provided our products were 
modernized and superior to those of- 
fered by other countries or by the 
newly industrialized countries. 

Another member reported that re- 
cently there was an Australian repre- 
sentative here for the purpose of buy- 
ing machinery for shipment to Aus- 
tralia. This man stated an opinion 
carried by many throughout the world 
that the industrial countries must not 
continue to think that they are going 
to do all the manufacturing for the 
other countries of the world. 

It was pointed out that in many 
cases the men who decide the policy 





for new Post-War Tariff regulations 
and trade treaties do not have the 
background which makes it possible for 
them to make the proper decisions. 
This is true of the top management 
in many organizations who have had 
no foreign trade experience. Likewise 
it is true of many congressmen who 
have little knowledge of foreign trade. 
These decisions must be made by men 
of wide experience and knowledge of 
world trade if we are to have a lasting 
peace. 


Export Forecast for 1943—-Round 
Table Discussion 


The chairman asked each member 
in turn to give his opinion of the ex- 
port picture for 1943 and following 
are their reports. 


1. We “missed the boat” in 1940 
and 1941 by not being ready to take 
care of all the business available. Dur- 
ing the last few years there have been 
a lot of loose ends developed and we 
have been trying to rectify this condi- 
tion and tie them into a definite pro- 
gram. Not much new business is being 
entered as there is too much domestic 
business for foreign customers to get 
much attention. Our export organi- 
zation is being held together. Never- 
theless our expectations are that we 


will not do a great deal of business in 
1943. 


2. Not much is expected during 
the first six months. Orders for stock 
items will be rejected. Since BEW is 
asking each exporter to reject his own 
orders without making application for 
license unless there is an urgent need, 
one can not expect to do a very large 
business. 


3. The last three months of 742 
were the worst from the standpoint of 
foreign trade for many years, and it 
is expected that the next three months 
will be still worse. 
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4. The amount of business we do 
in 1943 depends entirely, in our 
opinion, on what the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare can get in the way of 
raw materials from WPB. 

§. There is no shortage of cotton. 
The southern Democrats have seen to 
that. No priorities are needed—ship- 
ping space is available and 1943 ex- 
ports look as if they will be good. 

6. We expect to do nothing much. 
However, we do have a big stock of 
orders on hand. 

7. We made our budget in 1942. 
1943 is problematic. At the present 
time we look for very little business. 
Our customers in Argentina and Chile 
are resigned to the fact that they will 
not be allowed to get much merchan- 
dise from the United States. 

8. We expect to do no export 
business other than that sold under 
terms of Lend-Lease. 

9. The last three months were 
very poor. We expect to do as did 
Admiral Farragut: ‘“Trust in God and 
keep the powder dry.” If we can get 
ships, we can go places. 

10. Our business in 1942 was poor 
and we expect that 1943 will be worse. 

11. We have found that licenses 
are granted satisfactorily when the 
goods are tied up to the War effort. 
On a very few orders we have been 
getting ratings on jobber type of busi- 
ness if the end use is known and if 
the need is apparent. To us it looks 
as if the percentage of rejections in 
1943 will be less. 

12. We have been shipping only 
out of our stock pile. Our raw ma- 
terials are frozen and we do not ex- 
pect to accept any orders for export. 

13. The new organization of BEW 
will probably slow things up for a 
while but when the system is per- 
fected there will be a much more of 
an even flow of goods going to export 
markets. 

14. We are 100% on government 
business; our raw materials have been 
frozen and we expect to be out of the 
export market. 


Shipments to Central America, 

South America, South Africa. Can 

We Expect any Improvement Dur- 
ing 1943 or will it be Worse? 


This question was taken up in three 
separate parts, taking the area with 
the poorest conditions first—South 
Africa. 

Since licenses for shipment to South 
Africa were almost unobtainable, it 
was considered that conditions could 
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not get worse and so if there was to be 
any change in 1943 it must be for the 
better. It is hoped, that when the allies 
get control of the Mediterranean, 
many boats will be released for use 
elsewhere. 

Central America—At the present 
time, steamers are leaving about every 
three weeks out of Tampa, Florida. 
Many of the members were shipping 
to Nicaragua through Bluefields and 
twelve are doing a considerable amount 
of business in Central America. The 
prospects for 1943 in Central Amer- 
ica seem good. 

South America—The shipments to 
South American ports seem to be much 
freer recently. A larger percentage 
moved in December and many articles 
carrying only a “D” shipping priority 
have moved. Other products which 
had a “D” priority formerly have been 
moved up to a “B” rating. Mr. Rolph 
stated that he would not enter any 
orders for stock items unless the order 
was accompanied by a proof of neces- 
sity. All members reported that repair 
parts were liberally licensed. 

A member reported that in Decem- 
ber repair parts were 15% ahead of 
1941. He felt that it was the policy 
of the Board of Economic Warfare 


to freely allow shipment of repair 
parts as a means of upholding the high 
reputation of American goods in the 
Latin American countries. 

Another member reported that he 
has not been able to ship to Barran- 
quilla or Buena Ventura on “C” 
ratings. Another’s experience was that 
the Grace Line was making shipments 
on his goods on a “C” rating out of 
New Orleans. 

A report was then made concerning 
the new regulations about to be an- 
nounced by the Board of Economic 
Warfare wherein the product examin- 
ations were to be made in foreign 
countries. 


xx** 


Other subjects were—Terms of 
Credit to Latin American Dealers; in- 
consistencies of BEW in _ granting 
licenses on identical products for the 
same countries; insurance on goods; 
and the Controlled Materials Plan. 

Any manufacturer interested in for- 
eign trade is welcome to attend any 
of the committee’s monthly meetings. 





By CHARLES BRUNELLE, Public 
Relations Counsel, Hartford 


ODD DIFFERENCE of personal 
opinion between manufacturers and 
some of their advertising agents was 
recently indicated in a poll of agency 
men. Asked to choose outstanding ad- 
vertising campaigns, they named inspi- 
rational, morale-building type. On the 
other side, an industrial publication, 
which has a “guest reviewer” of ad- 
vertising in it each month, repeatedly 
demonstrates its summations that the 
ads that stick are the ones which 
instinct. ... . 


xk *& 


MUCH DEPENDS on the medium, 
and why the person addressed reads or 
listens to that particular medium. But 
we'll bet this: the masses, the con- 
sumers, the general public are now so 
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infiltrated by people who have gained 
a smattering of technical knowledge 
through work in your plants that 
never again will simple, handwaving, 
“smell pretty” approaches work as 
well as “this is how it’s made” or “this 
is how it works” techniques. . . . 


xk * 


THIS IS GOOD for Connecticut in- 
dustry’s future, if you take advantage 
of it. Twiddle-twaddle about “New 
England craftsmanship” is really true, 
and post-war advertising can prove it 
instead of merely phrasing it. Con- 
structional details of consumer ap- 
pliances, for instance, will help knock 
cheap stuff off the market. Another 
thing: it’s possible that never again 
will a political party in power be able 
to lull the constituency to sleep. The 
new yearning for understanding shows 
in public reception of even an income 
tax proposal. Make it plain, clear and 
honest and the public will go for 
it. . 


x*e 


THAT’S NOT NEW. But a lot of 
people are learning it for the first time 
—and the new element is that if some- 
thing is not made clear, the public will 
not go for it. . 


xk 


DAY WAR ENDS hint—not happy 
but possibly useful: choose someone 
now who will be assigned to keep a 
level head, above despondency and 
below ecstacy. Have that fellow watch 
what the employees do. Past experi- 
ence shows that when a crowd sud- 
denly feels that the lid is off, they'll 
do at least two things: (1) Attempt 
to destroy or commit acts of violence 
on the things or persons they have not 
liked, and (2) look to leadership, posi- 
tive or otherwise, from those they have 
come to respect. You can find out a 
lot that day that might escape the 
board room and might be very useful 
leter on. ... 


THAT MAY BE far off but it doesn’t 
hurt to think about it now. We sug- 
gested here months ago the exploration 
of new art techniques, in view of im- 
pending copper and zinc shortage for 
engravings. The shortage is with us 
now, and those who thought about it 
are not suffering in the least. . . . 
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business activity in Connecticut 

rose to an estimated 100.7% above 
normal, the fifth time the index 
reached 100% above normal in 1942. 
The index averaged approximately 
98.7% above normal for the year and 
at this level was twenty-nine points 
above the 1941 average. Had it not 
been for heavy year-end seasonal fac- 
tors it is quite likely that an average 
of more than 100% above normal 
would have been maintained through- 
out the year. The United States index 
fell off fractionally in December to 
an estimated 34% above normal; the 
average for the year was 31.9% above 
normal, five points above the 1941 
average. 

The index of non-agricultural em- 
ployment in Connecticut rose to an 
estimated 86.5% above normal in 
December at which point it was 
slightly under the July peak. There 
were fewer employees added to manu- 
facturing payrolls in 1942 than in 
1941. A sample of selected areas 
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throughout the state shows that 34,000 
employees were added in the year just 
ended as against 48,000 for substan- 
tially the same plants in 1941. There 
are several explanations for such an 
occurrence. In large measure it is due 
to the fact that most of Connecticut’s 
present industrial capacity was created 
before or during 1941 and, by com- 
parison with other states, relatively 
little in the way of new facilities was 
provided in 1942. Moreover, the influx 
of migratory workers was off very 
sharply in 1942 from the 1939-1941 
period. Nevertheless, the rate of em- 
ployment was sustained at a high level 
and rather than indicating a slackening 
in the war effort hereabouts points to 
a fuller conversion to war work and 
more widespread use of additional 
shifts. Of particular interest is a re- 
port issued recently by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Factory Inspection 
comparing the growth between 1939 
and the middle of 1942, of manufac- 
turing and mechanical establishments. 
Over this period the number of plants 
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has increased 20% and the number of 
employees 73%. Employmentwise, 
greatest gains were centered in the 
immediate Hartford area, increases 
being as follows: Hartford 72%, East 
Hartford 372% and West Hartford 
863%. In this connection it is worth 
noting that among United States 
counties included in the thirty-three 
major industrial areas Hartford County 
had the seventh greatest numerical 
population increase between 1940 and 
1942 and that the percentage increase 
in population in Connecticut over the 
same period was exceeded by but five 
other states. With this background in- 
formation it is not quite so startling 
to learn further from the Department 
of Labor and Factory Inspection re- 
port that employment increases for 
other Connecticut cities are as follows: 
Bridgeport 108%, Bristol 92%; Stam- 
ford 83%, New Britain 65%, New 
Haven 59% and Waterbury 42%. 
Despite these huge worker gains there 
still exist, according to the War Man- 
(Continued on page 25) 
















































By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


Storage and Demurrage Charges 
at North Atlantic Ports: A petition 
of Trunk Line and New England 
North Atlantic Port Rail carriers for 
authority to adjust storage and demur- 
rage charges on freight consigned to 
North Atlantic Ports for export has 
been granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It has been im- 
possible to move this freight because 
of the scarcity of ships, invasion of 
foreign countries, etc. 


x kw 


Alldredge Elected Chairman of 
I. C. C.: J. Haden Alldredge has been 
elected by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as its chairman for 1943. 
The term of Clyde B. Aitchison as 
chairman expired in 1942 and he has 
entered upon a new term as Commis- 
sioner. From the standpoint of serv- 
ice, Commissioner John L. Rogers was 
next in line for election as chairman 
of the I. C. C. However, he was un- 
able to assume the added responsibilities 
of the chairmanship since he is serv- 
ing as Director of O. D. T.’s Division 
of Motor Transport. 


x kk 


Ten Efficiency Records Established 
by Railroads in 1942: According to 
a statement issued by J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, the United States rail- 
roads successfully handled in 1942 the 
greatest volume of freight traffic any 
form of transportation in the world 
has ever been called upon to move in 
any corresponding period. The volume 
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handled by the railroads amounted to 
630,000,000,000 ton-miles. This was 
nearly 30 percent greater than that 
handled in 1941, the previous record 
year, and more than one and one-half 
times the volume moved in World 
War I year 1918. In 1942, passenger 
miles totaled 53,000,000,000. This 
established a new high in passenger 
trafic as it exceeded by more than 
6,000,000,000 passenger-miles, or 13 
percent, the previous record established 
in 1920. 

The following were among the out- 
standing efficiency records established 
by the railroads in 1942: 


1. Average load of freight per 
train was 1,030 tons, the highest on 
record. In 1941, it was 915 tons. 


2. Performance per freight train 
has more than doubled, gross ton-miles 
per freight train hour having in- 
creased from 16,555 in 1921 to 35,874 
in 1942, while net ton-miles per 
freight train hour increased from 
7,506 in 1921 to 16,216 in 1942. 


3. For each pound of fuel used in 
freight service in 1942, railroads hauled 
9.2 tons of freight and equipment one 
mile compared with 6.2 tons in 1921. 

4. The average load per freight 
car was 31/2 tons in 1942, the highest 
on record. 


§. The average haul of freight 
shipments in 1942 broke all records, 
increasing by approximately fifty miles 
compared with the preceding year. 

6. Average daily movement of 
freight cars was 49 miles in 1942, 
a new high record and an increase of 
90 per cent compared with 21 years 
ago. 
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7. Average passengers per car and 
per train broke all previous records by 
a wide margin, the load per car being 
more than 40 per cent and the load 
per train being more than 60 per cent 
greater than in 1941. 

8. Average capacity of freight 
cars was 50'% tons in 1942, the highest 
on record. 

9. Average daily movement of 
freight locomotives in 1942 was 122.5 
miles, or an increase of 57 per cent 
compared with 1921. 

10. Tractive power of locomotives 
averaged 52,000 pounds, an increase of 
40 per cent compared with twenty 
years ago. 


xk 


I. C. C. Probes Class Rate Stops in 
Carrier Tariffs: There is a possibility 
that the entire principle of minimum 
class rate stops may be reviewed by 
regulatory authorities. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended 
another batch of such provisions in 
both bureau and individual tariffs. 
These newest suspensions came on the 
heels of an unusual number of like 
actions in the last month. The class 
rate stops are provisions under which 
carriers specify that they will accept 
no shipments below certain freight 
classifications. 

It is understood by industry ob- 
servers that the extraordinary number 
of suspensions resulted from protests 
by the Office of Price Administration 
where the theory seems to be that 
carriers are using the “stops” to in- 
crease revenue by carrying only higher 
rated goods or to enable themselves to 
pick “cream” traffic. 
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Filing Minimum Rate Lists—New 
Rules: When a new schedule of min- 
imum rates and charges for services 
not previously described in schedules 
is filed by a contract carrier by motor 
vehicle, he must file also true copies 
contracts between himself and the 
shippers. This is a requirement of the 
I. C. C. in a new order, which makes 
possible ready comparison between the 
of the actual contracts or proposed 
rate schedule and the contract terms. 


A request for relief from the re- 
quirement that a new schedule be 
accompanied by true copies of the 
contract covering the service to which 
the rates or charges shown in the 
schedule apply may accompany an 
application for special permission to 
file schedules on less than 30 days’ 
notice. 


x kk 


Special Trucking Commission to 
Handle Labor Issues: The National 
War Labor Board has announced the 
creation of a tri-partite Trucking 
Commission to handle all labor dis- 
putes and wage and salary adjustments 
in the trucking industry. This Com- 
mission not only will handle cases in 
the trucking industry but also those 
cases involving trucking activities of 
other industries, whenever they are 
referred to it by the War Labor Board. 
Power to issue rules and regulations, 
subject to WLB approval, is given to 
the Commission and it shall be guided 
by the WLB’s policies and orders. Sub- 
ject to review by the Board, its deci- 
sions shall be final. 


x kk 


RATE CLERK’S NIGHTMARE 
If rates are found in item one 
That means your work has just 
begun. 
Refer to section fifty-four, 
Then scratch your head and look 
some more. 
If searching high and low should fail, 
You'll have to use the mileage scale. 
If distance from is greater than 
The space between, reverse the plan, 
And try and get the shortest route 
From up and down to in and out. 


Section seven circle reads, 
If rate is less or else exceeds 

Use tariffs four and twenty-eight 
To find the lowest rate of freight 

But all these rates are now taboo 
Except in item twenty-two, 


And even then they won’t apply, 
Until effective bye and bye. 

So don’t look now, just hold the place, 
And check for thirty days of grace. 


Pages nine and ten define 
The penalties for out of line. 
But don’t use these, at least not yet, 
They might be further on upset. 
Two plus two should equal four, 
But section P might make it more. 
X quite clearly marks the spot, 
But some are there and some are not. 
So use the rules of common sense, 
Except as changed in supplements. 


(Courtesy Traffic Club of New York) 





BUSINESS PATTERN 
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power Commission, four labor short- 
age areas in Connecticut, i.e., Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport, New Britain and 
Waterbury. While’ this represents a 
reduction from ten such areas several 
months ago, the WMC estimates that 
Connecticut’s eleven major industrial 
areas will be under some form of offi- 
cial manpower control within three 
months. 

In December the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories rose 
to an estimated 142% above normal. 
This increase was registered despite 
sporadic shutdowns where advantage 
was taken of Christmas to repair and 
service heavily burdened equipment. 
Latest earnings and hours figures re- 
leased show that the average Connecti- 
cut male factory employee received in 
October $54.02 for a 48.6 hour week. 
The United States average was $45.84 
for 44.6 hours per week. Percentage- 
wise, Connecticut female employees 
fared even better, receiving $32.10 for 
a 43.1 hour week against the national 
average of $25.28 for 39.4 hours. 
Since December of 1941 Connecticut 
male factory earnings have increased 
14.4% while over the same period 
earnings for female employees have 
risen 21%. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose to an estimated 60% above nor- 
mal in December but still remains 


some ten points under the July high. 
Indicating the tremendous job Amer- 
ican railroads are doing is the fact that 
the New Haven Road, with fewer loco- 
motives and cars, reports daily car 
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RELAYS 


form a vital link in 
electrical control and 
communication systems. 


We are continually furnishing spe- 
cial relays in production quanti- 
ties to meet extreme conditions of 
temperature, humidity, vibration 
and shock. Our Experience in Re- 
lay Design is at your disposal. 


Write for our illustrated bulletin 
‘Relays for Fighting Power” 


ARTHUR T. HATTON & CO. 
410 Asylum Street, Hartford 





mileage up more than 200% over 1918 
averages, loadings per train have risen 
131%, cars per freight train are 121% 
greater and tons of freight per car are 
up 186%. 

The index of construction work in 
progress in Connecticut continues to 
fall, standing at an estimated 4% 
above normal in December. Curtail- 
ment of war plant construction and 
the effect of priority control on resi- 
dential building combined to bring the 
total volume of square feet of contracts 
awarded in 1942 20% under the 1941 
high. Nevertheless the average of the 
index throughout the year was 34% 
above normal, an average exceeded but 
once (1941) in the last thirteen years. 


In the week ended January 9, 1943 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index 
of Wholesale Prices stood at 101.4% 
of the 1926 average, up 1% from the 
previous month and 7% above the cor- 
responding date of 1942. The rise was 
attributable to further gains in prices 
for farm products and foods. In the 
month of December the retail price of 
food for the average family rose 1.2%. 
Chiefly responsible for the increase 
were higher prices for fresh fruits and 
vegetables. For foods not under price 
control the average price rose 7% 
from the previous month while for 
those which are under direct controls 
the increase was less than 1%. Al- 
though uncontrolled foods represent 
but 10% of the family food bill, short 
supplies for many of the important 
foods caused an increase in the relative 
importance of some of the uncontrolled 
foods available. 





ACCOUNTING HINTS 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants ) 


Typical of American ways, the 
Government and industry plunged 
into the war effort after December 7, 
1941, for the construction of plants 
and facilities, and for ammunition and 
implements of war in characteristic 
fashion, so much so that the whole 
program or effort was not harmonized 
or balanced. This, together with de- 
velopments and changes in the for- 
tunes of war has now led to the ab- 
rupt cancellation or modification of 
certain types of Government contracts 
or contracts for certain types of ar- 
ticles. 


We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


We have now entered a new phase 
of developments. A better appreciation 
of the limitation of the available ma- 
terial and man power, and of the 
actual current needs of the armed 
forces is the basis of the modification 
now being made. This era has been 
termed the “post construction period.” 
It represents the height of the erection 
or expansion of new plants and facil- 
ities. Industry will settle down to the 
straightaway production of items cur- 
rently needed. 

The abrupt cancellation of contracts 
by the Government, although provided 
for in the agreements or based on gov- 
ernmental prerogative, will neverthe- 
less serve as a distinct jolt to contrac- 
tors affected and has made the general 
public aware of its possibilities. Per- 
haps this will have a salutary effect for 
experiences likely to come in the 
future. 

The present termination of con- 
tracts will give rise to much contro- 
versy with respect to arriving at 
equitable settlements. It will give rise 
to the consideration of many nice ac- 
counting questions. Contractors will 
be confronted with the adequacy of 
their records and the competency of 
the presentation for establishing claims 
for losses or damages sustained by rea- 
son of the cancellations. The present 
experience with these settlements will 
serve as a foretaste of what will prob- 
ably occur on a wholesale scale upon 
the ultimate termination of the war. 


WE DON’T KNOW HOW 


—to build planes, guns or ships. We do know how to help those 
who are making these and other essential war materials. Our products 
are being used in producing and using the vital tools of Victory. 


STERILIZED WIPING CLOTH — CHEESECLOTH 
WASHED MILL-ENDS — INDUSTRIAL TOWELS 
WASTE — FLANNELS — COTTON SPECIALTIES 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


JOHN R. LYMAN CO. 


Connecticut Representative 
P. O. Box 606 


. RAY OWENS 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Main Office, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Some of the problems for adjustment 


will be: 


Expenses incurred applicable to the 
entire contract, for example: 


(a) Tooling and plant layout. 

(b) Abandonment of other produc- 
tion to take on war contracts. 

(c) Fabricated material or ma- 
terial started in process; valu- 
ations applicable thereto. 


Far-reaching as the adjustments may 
be, no doubt the widespread feeling 
of relief when combat has ended will 
fully compensate for the momentary 
adjustments, 


Perhaps it would be timely to dwell 
on a happier vein—the postwar period. 
Fortune magazine issued a supplement 
to its December, 1942 issue, part of 
which portrayed the domestic econ- 
omy in the United States after the 
war. A section of this supplement was 
devoted to technology and postwar 
life. This treatise pointed out many 
factors which will contribute to post- 
war industrial activities; the produc- 
tion of new synthetic raw materials 
and for innumerable adaptations to 
many products (rubber, nylon and 
plastics); changes in manufacturing 
process and new combinations of ele- 
ments and materials; transportation, 
both as to new modes and the replace- 
ment of a vast quantity of wornout 
and obsolete facilities; communica- 
tions, including radio and television 
developments; construction, the basic 
housing requirements, to catch up on 
industry which had been frozen; food, 
a whole new industry has been evolved 
and promoted. 


There are many other fields which 
will offer opportunities and foresighted 
management, although preoccupied 
with war production will nevertheless 
see that research is directed to see 
where and how each concern can fix 
its place in the new economy. 


“Anticipating Postwar Problems” 
will be the subject of discussion at the 
next monthly meeting of Hartford 
Chapter, National Association of Cost 
Accountants. Prof. James L. Dohr, 
Columbia University, has been ob- 
tained as the speaker. 








Something to Think About 


H. R. 892 provides in part: “The all- 
inclusive purpose of this Act is to 
build a life-saving, self-supporting, 
self - liquidating, business - developing, 
revenue-producing, job-creating, na- 
tion-defending and time-lasting super 
highway system with appropriate 
emergency landing fields and practical 
airports near all centers of traffic.” 

It will only cost ten billion dol- 
lars, but Section 2L will prohibit any 
political speeches on the right of way. 


NLRB 
The Board has ruled that an em- 


ployer may not successfully contend 
that refusal to bargain with union was 
due to failure of latter to present proof 
of majority status when at no time did 
employer demand proof of such. 


WLB 


Employer and labor members of the 
Board have recently over-ruled public 
members in granting wage increases 
beyond wage stabilization formula 
(15%). No majority opinion was ren- 
dered but the inference is that approval 
was granted to prevent loss of em- 
ployees from the company. 


The Board had previously announced 
that increases would not be allowed 
for those reasons except in unusual 
circumstances. 


The Board has refused the check- 
off to a union where there were only 
minor physical difficulties in making 
collections. 


The Board has also ruled that an 
employee must give written notice to 
a responsible officer of the union of 
intent to withdraw under maintenance 
of membership fifteen-day escape 
clause. 


Employer associations are now al- 
lowed to make applications for volun- 
tary wage and salary adjustments on 
behalf of more than one employer. 


The Board’s resolution concerning 
employer obligations under check-off 
clauses is as follows: 


“A. If an employee receives no 
pay on the first payday of the month, 
the company is obligated to make the 
deduction at any time during the 
month on which the employee does 


“RES JUDICATA” 


receive pay for union dues owing for 
the preceding month. 

“B. In the event an employee does 
not receive any pay during a particular 
month, the employer is obligated to 
make the deduction the following 
month for union dues owing for the 
two preceding months. 

“C. If under union regulation or 
union constitutional provisions, an 
employee is exonerated from paying 
his dues when he has not been em- 
ployed for a certain period of time, 
the union shall notify the company to 
that effect so that no union dues need 
to be deducted for the particular em- 
ployee for the applicable month.” 


Wage and Hour 


A new ruling of the Administrator 
provides that overtime for employees 
receiving more than one rate of pay 
during the week may be based on 
average hourly rates for entire week 
or on the hourly or piece-time rate 
applicable during overtime hours. This 
ruling also applies to determination of 
overtime under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

A middle-western state court re- 
cently held that employee suits for 
unpaid overtime wages were an ex- 
clusive remedy and therefore, that 
wage and hour authorities have no 
right to cause such a result through 
the medium of consent decrees. 


Executive Order 9240 


Although interpretations state that 
a holiday worked or not is to be con- 
sidered in computing the sixth and 
seventh day, this does not mean that 
a man who fails to report for work 
when the plant is open on a holiday is 
entitled to the same benefits as an 
employee who does work. 

Contrary to the belief of many, the 
Order does not require the payment of 
time and a half on the sixth day of 
work. It merely provides that not 
more than time and a half shall be 
paid on such day. 

There is doubt regarding validity of 
interpretation that double time must 
be paid for seventh day not falling in 
the regularly scheduled workweek 


unless there is a mutually satisfactory 
agreement providing for one day of 
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rest on the seventh. Already such a 
payment has been disallowed as a re- 
imbursable cost item to a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contractor. 


The solution seems to be an under- 
standing with the employees that 
voluntary absenteeism shall operate to 
the same effect as a previously agreed 
upon day of rest. Otherwise, under 
some work schedules, an employee 
could take a day off each week and still 
receive double time, thus having the 
same advantage as the employee who 
works steadily. 


Victory Tax 


No withholding of tax was required 
if the payroll period ended on or be- 
fore December 31, 1942 although the 
wages were not paid until on or after 
January 1, 1943. However, such wages 
are taxable income in respect to the 
individual’s Victory Tax liability if 
he reports on a cash basis. 

If a person has two or more em- 
ployers, each must deduct the appli- 
cable payroll period amount before 
applying the tax. Thus, an employee 
might receive the benefit of a $24 or 
$36 weekly deduction. However, he 
must pay the balance of the tax at the 
end of the year, which might exhaust 
the credit to which he ordinarily 
would be entitled. 


Negligence 


The Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Errors has recently upheld a plaintiff’s 
judgment for the death of an eleven- 
year-old boy on the grounds that the 
employment of a minor under sixteen 
in violation of the statutes was negli- 
gence and that such negligence was 
the proximate cause of the. child’s 
death. 


The following list indicates the sources 
from which photographs, requiring credit 
lines, were gathered: 

Cover: Ewing Galloway, New York. 

Page 3: OWI Photo by Palmer. 

Page 5: Hartford Courant Photo. 

Page 6: Hartford Courant Photo. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 









Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 


Accounting Forms 


The Baker Goodyear Co New Haven 


Accounting Machines 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft Accessories 
McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 


Warren 


United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Airplanes . 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 


Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Scovill 


The Waterbury Button Co 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 





formation by writing this department. 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 


Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors 


Oakville 
Meriden 


(ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 

(ball and 
Stamford 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 


roller) 

Bells 
3evin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 


Corp 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co 
Petroleum Heat 


New Haven 
& Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 

bolts, stove) Waterville 


Bolts and Nuts 


Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brass and Bronze : 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


x Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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(Advertisement) 


Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
: Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, non-metallic 
Sheathed) Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


7 Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Castings 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manfacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
New Britain 
Inc (gray irc. and 
Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co 
brass) 


aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of American Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


New Haven 
















Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 

tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 

Copper Sheets Waterbury 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 

The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
& D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


DL 


Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary hoard, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 


Atwater Mfe Co Plantsville 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Edged Tools 
Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Elastic Webbing —_C°!/insville 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The 


New London 
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— CONTINUED— 


Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Electric Fixture Wire Ansonia 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards New Haves 


The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 

clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all classes) 
Elevators New Haven 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 

Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 

Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 

The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 

Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 

Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 

Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 

he John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Foundries 

Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 

Foundry Riddles . 
P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized. steel) Southport 

Furnace Linings 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
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Furniture Pads 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 

American Crucible Co Shelton 
Greeting Cards 

A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding a 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 

surface, internal, and special) 


Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


New Haven 


19 Staples Street Bridgeport 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears 

threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


& Co Inc 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-TRating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 


The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Hartford 


Hot Water Heaters 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 


The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristal 
Jointing 


The Rayhestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
] & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company 
style & brass candlesticks) 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
eather Goods Trimmings 
The G E — Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


New Haven 
Derby 


New Britain 


colonial 


Milford 


(brass, 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Tvanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (@pecial) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
—— Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 
Hartford 


The Standard 


Branford 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
to Order) 
Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior ig gaa Co 
T H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Oakville 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


—CONTINUED— 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millboard 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 

1477 Park St Hartford 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 

mercial and industrial) Stamford 


Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 


Meriden 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 


Hartford 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 


Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Ine Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 
The Strouse, Adler Co 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Preducts Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 
New Haven 
Norwich 


Sonoco 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) 


Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 
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Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co 


(recording and_ controlling) 
Waterburv 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Schick Inc. (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Torrington 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 


Shelton 
Recorders 


The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 

perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 

Refractories 
Howard Company 

Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 


New Haven 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) 


Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son 


Manchester 


Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and_ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 
Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


The Bristol 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice’’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stratford 


Stratford 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band 
Saw) Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Comnany 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Rilake & Tohnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%"capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


(Advt.) 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
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Scr 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Screws (Machine) 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Scythes 


Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


Hartford 
Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


West Haven 
Waterbury 
Bristol 


Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
upholstery furniture) 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mis Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent andCompany 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy Steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Derby 


Torrington 


Bridgeport 
(mattresses and 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


New London 


New Haven 
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Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Stamford 
New Haven 
Bristol 


Waterbury 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and 
control) 


New Haven 
Middletown 
The Walton Co 
New Haven 

Moodus 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 
Jewett City 


automatic 

Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 

rolls) Waterbury 

Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 

Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 

Mfg & Machine Co (double and 

Bridgeport 


The Grant 
automatic) 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Thinsheet Metals 
in rolls) 


Thomaston 
Bristol 


Middletown 
Co (non-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 
Tools 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for 
32 Beaver St 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


Stamford 
collapsible tubes) 
Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Waterbury 
Hartford 
Hartford 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (clutch washers) 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (oil burner wicks) 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enamled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 
Rockbestos Products 


copper & 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 
Bristol 
Bristol 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


Middletown 


Middletown 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
(asbestos insulated 
New Haven 
bronze and 
Waterbury 


Corp 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
nickel silver) 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 


(brass, 


New Haven 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Oakville 

Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
Vest Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg ae 
Woodwor 
C H Dresser & Son Inc \Mfe all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Southport 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


The Ensign-Bickford co « carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, 
P O Box 1030 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt.) 


strip and wire) 
Waterbury 



















































































































































































































































































































































































FOR SALE—RENT— WANTED 


MANUFACTURING PLANT FOR LEASE—Three story | brick 
with all modern improvements, including sprinkler system in first class 
condition. Formerly used for harness factory. Capable of handling 400 
hands. Address: The Moore Insurance & Realty Co., Box 10, Charles- 
town, W. Va. 

AVAILABLE FOR LEASING—2,000 sq. ft. New construction—con- 
crete floor—barred windows—railroad siding—high ceiling—equipped 
with 3 arc welding machines—8 ft. metal brake—2 hydraulic chipping 
hammers*—-5 H.P. compressor—Hartford—formerly made oil tanks. 
Address R. E. 113. 

WANTED—REAMING AND TAPPING FACILITIES—to cut 5- 
inch pipe thread in grey-iron cast flanges, quantity 500, starting late 
January. Must be near Hartford. M. T. W. 135. 
WANTED—PLASTIC MOULDING FACILITIES located in or 
near Hartford to supply moulded parts in quantity, 14” long, 5/16” 
wide, 1/16” thick. Type of plastic material used may be changed to 
suit facilities available. Work will start in two or three months. If 
interested, please contact immediately. M. T. W. 136. 
WANTED—MACHINE FACILITIES—Seeking subcontractors for 
precision work on airplane instruments. We are particularly interested 
in facilities for machining aluminum castings and precision gear cut- 
ting equipment. Address M. T. W. 137. 

FOR SALE—PATENT RIGHTS—Newly developed large-size ram, 
up to 36-inch drive pipe diameter for use in irrigation and mining, has 
high efficiency due to patented design, lifting water 30’ for each foot 
of fall, with no cost of operation—Good “after-the-war” product for 
plant with both machine shop and foundry. Address S$. E. 220. 

OIL STORAGE TANKS—We have tanks for storage of oil or other 
uses, 500 to 8,000 gallons capacity. Address S. E. 231. 


STEEL WATER TANK AND HEATER—50,000 gallon Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company Horton steel water tank complete with steam 
tank heater, on 75 foot steel tower. Installed December, 1928. Condi- 
tion excellent. 100 gallons per minute at 100 foot head centrifugal 
direct connected motor driven pump—S horsepower, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle motor—installed in 1928, used only intermittently, condition 
excellent. Address S. E. 232. 

FOR SALE—1 only—A-20 Aftercooler. This compressor has a piston 
displacement of 12 cubic feet per minute. Address S$. E. 243. 

FOR SALE—ELECTRIC FURNACE—250-lb. Detroit Electric Fur- 
nace, together with necessary transformers and equipment, ready for 
immediate operation upon installation. New Britain. Address $. E. 245. 
FOR SALE—SILK THREAD SPINNERS—We have five belt spin- 
ners driven by separate motors, about 100 spindles to each frame. These 


machines are in first class condition. Also some other thread-making 
machinery. Address S. E. 249. 


FOR SALE—1 Steam Turbine No. 8678—KW. 100—Speed 
3,600—Form E—Steam Pressure 150 Ibs.—Condensing. 1 General Elec- 
tric Alternating Current Generator—No. 482647-—P. F. 80%, Type 


ATB—2-125-3600—Form T—KW 100, Volts 600, Amps 120 
3600. 1 


>. &. 254. 


FOR SALE—15 Oil or Chemical Storage Tanks—8,000 and 5,000 
gallons. Several single phase electric motors—One (1) and one and one- 
half (11%) Horsepower. 1—20 H.P. 2-phase Electric Motor. Address 
S. E. 260. 

WAR WORK WANTED—Company AAAI financially rated, with 
100,000 square feet working space, has assembly facilities, foot and 
power presses, hand and automatic screw machines, plain and universal 
millers, single and multiple head lathes, drill presses, tappers, etc., desires 


additional war work of a continuous nature. Address P. O. Box 536, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Curtis 





Speed 
Wheeler Condenser No. 03618—Size 5 x 12 x 10. Address 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXPEDITING SPECIALIST—Knowledge of blue prints—sales en- 
gineer and technical advisor, procurement expeditor, good record as 
trainer of salesnen—also investigated new products. Know heavy ma- 
chinery, optical equipment, gauges, etc.—will cover any part of U. S. 
—know priorities and have expedited in Washington, D. C.—age 38, 
married, 3 dependents, college graduate, Protestant, exceptional per- 
sonality, a go-getter—$100 a week. Address P. W. 765. 
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TEXTILE PLANT MANAGER—LABOR RELATIONS — Has a 
good knowledge of cotton sewing threads; finishing, winding and pro- 
duction planning of cotton textiles; also, labor relations problems. In 
addition, directed the closing operations and transfer of stocks, dis- 
mantling of machinery, etc. of the company, as well as subsequent 
reopening of plant. 40 years experience from thread boy to superin- 
tendent and plant manager—age 58, married, Protestant, $6,000 min- 
imum. Address P. W. 768. 


EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN—has run a business for 20 years 
as small manufacturer of shoe creams and cement for chain and depart- 
ment stores—S5 years with large firm distributing food products, con- 
tacting jobbers and retailers—5 years in wholesale house furnishings— 
has supervised workers, good personality, high school graduate, age 50, 
married, Protestant, Hartford area, $50.00. Address P. W. 770. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—?25 years’ experience as Personnel Man- 
ager of a large manufacturing concern in the metal industry employing 
both males and females. Experience includes—Advance Planning of 
Needs, Recruiting, Selection and Placement, Induction and Follow-up, 
Training and Upgrading, Transfers, Promotions, Salary and Wage 
Changes, Separations, Employee Identification, Employee Records, Em- 
ployment and Labor Turnover Reports—Federal and State Labor Law 
Translations, such as the National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor 
Standards Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Social Security and Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the President’s Executive Orders on Overtime Payments 
and the Cost of Living Stabilization—Has handled Group Insurance, 
Cafeteria, Athletic and Recreational programs, Health and Safety 
programs, Selective Service Deferments, Apprentice Training, Credit 
Union, Training within Industry, Collective Bargaining Negotiations 


and Grievance Procedure. Age 48—married—two children. Address 
P. W. 774. 


WANTED—A challenging engineering job to do where my experi- 
ence and ability will help the war effort the most. A man with a tech- 
nical education, backed up by broad manufacturing experience. A sea- 
soned executive, ready to become your Works Manager, with the oppor- 
tunity for constructive work on more or less unrestricted lines. Salary 
in proportion to responsibilities. Address P. W. 777. 


PLANT MANAGER—Production Manager—2 years machine design, 
2 years marine engineering school, 3 years Business Administration, also 
advanced business courses—3 years apprenticeship in steel and ordnance 
plant, became foreman—4 years production engineer, installed standard 
cost system, planning system, methods and standards, became assistant 
treasurer—6 years office and credit manager, 3 years sales manager, 3 
years market analyst—recently redesigned machinery for war contract, 
designed all tools, jigs, fixtures, taught new foremen, supervised produc- 
tion—Age 50, married, $6,000 minimum. Address P. W. 797. 


MAN OF UNUSUAL ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE — During 
the last ten years have held positions and carried the responsibilities of 
positions more commonly known as Production Manager, Personnel 
Manager, Plant Manager, Factory Manager and General Manager, in a 
company manufacturing heavy special machinery and equipped with 
steel and iron foundries, machine shops and welding and fabricating 
departments. Two plants employing 2,400 people were involved. Age 
44—Graduate M. I. T.—TInterested in top management position— 
Connecticut or New England. Address P. W. 816. 


EXCELLENT ORGANIZATION MAN—Age 32, married, 2 boys— 
8 years with firm doing annual gross of $12,000,000—Secretary since 
1939—dealt in foreign commodity—duties included contract law, cost 
figuring, commercial documents, office management, statistical analyses 
—Read, write and speak Spanish fluently—very adaptable—have ability 
of idea creation and long-range planning—excellent lieutenant to busy 
executive—Yale degree. Address P. W. 822. 


ate—Own advertising agency 10 years—accustomed to pitch in and get 
things done—trained to analyze a problem, pick out high spots and 
concentrate on them—some manufacturing production experience—con- 
siderable experience working with people—qualified for research, editing 
house organ, planning, and writing programs to reduce absenteeism, 
improve morale and bring in new employees. Address P. W. 826. 


] 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—Age 46, married, 2 children, College gradu- 
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You'll save time and you'll accomplish more when you 
make Long Distance telephone calls if you plan them 
ahead of time. . . . if you make a written outline of what 
you are going to say, the things you are going to discuss, 
the sequence in which you are going to discuss them. 


Your calls will be over quicker. Your telephone will be 
free for other important calls. Your switchboard will be 
able to handle more traffic. And you will help relieve the 
jam on the nation’s war-busy Long Distance circuits. 


Be a telephone planner. It's the smart, business-like, 
patriotic way of telephoning. 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD 
AND BRAINARD CO. 


85 Trumbull St - Hartford 


A MODERN PLANT, SKILLED WORKMEN AND 
106 YEARS OF/ EXPERIENCE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


Tue Cast, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co. 
HarTFoRD [1943] ConNECTICUT 
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